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SCHOOL FOR DIPLOMATS 


Tue United Nations are nearer this week to 
the ideal that inspires their happy title. The 
Great Powers and with them the Dominions have 
jointly recognised the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic. The first consequences 
of this step should mean much to General de 
Gaulle’s administration. It gains at once un- 
disputed sovereignty and control over two-thirds 
of France. It- recovers the considerable frozen 
assets which the Third Republic had deposited 
in American banks. It ranks again as a Great 
Power and should be admitted without delay 
to the deliberations of the European Council 
and the further discussions that must one day 
complete the work begun at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Only last week General de Gaulle spoke with 
much bitterness of the neglect which France has 
suffered at the hands of her allies. Happily, 
so far as we can judge, it is only the better- 
informed section of the French public that 
knows enough of the facts to share his attitude 
of criticism and regret. The masses welcomed 
the liberating armies with spontaneous joy: 
they do not choose to remember the mistakes, 
the suspicions and the delays that have marred 
the dealings of Washington and London with 
the movement of resistance that is now the 
acknowledged government of France. 

If the leading statesmen of the United Nations 
know anything ef the art of life, they will now 
welcome the new France to their councils for 
the sake of what she has to contribute to the 
common cause. It should be unnecessary for 
her spokesmen to insist upon her rights. What 
concerns us is rather that her initiative should 
have full scope. In three years of suffering 
and struggle a younger generation has won by 
its courage and integrity the right to lead. Its 
first task will be to build within its own borders 
a society worthy of its civilisation. But in 
proportion as it proves its creative genius at 
home, it will come to wield a wide and magnetic 
influence in Europe. After the last war it was 
the General Staff and French finance that 
for many years directed the influence of 
France on the Continent. After this war her 
power will flow from very different springs— 


from the will of the people tested in a revo- 
lutionary effort, which is necessarily taking a 
Socialist direction. The hope of creating a 
united Europe may then turn chiefly on our 
readiness to collaborate with the spirit of a new 
age, which she may incarnate more consciously 
than any of our Western neighbours. 

Does this belated recognition of the French 
Government mean that the Allies have learned a 
larger lesson? In France, 1’ey sought first an 
alternative leader, stained tuough he might be 
with a collaborationist past. None of them 
could establish himself, in spite of American 
backing, ‘and it became clear that there was no 
middle term between Vichy and the Free French. 
Even then the graceless delay continued, and the 
two Western Powers changed front only gradually 
and by stages. If in this French business the 
State Department bore a heavier share of responsi- 
bility than the Foreign Office, it is British rather 
than American obstinacy that accounts in the 
other parallel cases for our partiality towards 
Badoglio and the Fascist King of Greece and 
(until recently) towards General Mihailovitch. 
Like Metternich, Allied fulers have continuously 
sought a return to “ legitimacy,” in spite of all 
the known facts about the popular movements on 
the Continent. 

What is even more startling is the incompetence 
of the professional experts who misled the two 
Governments. Responsible journalists on both 
sides of the Atjantic felt reasonably sure all the 
time that de Gaulle had the active masses of the 
French nation behind him. To-day, in retrospect, 
the belief of the diplomatists that a Darlan, a 
Peyrouton or a Giraud could compete with him 
looks merely silly; yet on this belief the two 
Governments acted. As obviously the King of 
Greece is a liability to the Allied cause and more 
particularly to British influence. But our case 
against the diplomatic experts goes much farther 
back. It was they who convinced Lord Halifax 
in 1939 that Poland was a considerable and Russia 
a negligible military Power, with consequences 
that nearly lost us the war. The life these men 
are condemned to lead in courts, clubs and 
drawing-rooms commonly ends by destroying 


their ability to measure social forces:and political 
trends in the modern world. It seems that 
neither of the English-speaking democracies has 
yet discovered how to choose its experts in the 
field of foreign relations, or how to train them, 
if it could select them. The capacity to read his- 
tory in the making is commonly better developed 
in the abler newspapers of this country and the 
United States than it is in their foreign services 
When, as in these cases, the heads of the two 
Governments were only too ready to be misled, 
the chances for the adoption of a democratic 
policy were slender. We have good reason, then, 
to rejoice that in France at least we have escaped 
from the past so easily. 


The Timing of the War . 

It may safely be assumed that military plans 
figured at least as large as political problems in 
the Kremlin talks. If the war is to be ended 
before winter is over, there will have to be 
a concerted speeding-up of offensives, west and 
east. In the west, the inhibiting factor is still 
supply. The estuary of the Loire remains in 
German hands, but the British group of armies is 
now tackling in earnest the task of freeing the 
Scheldt. The Nijmegen salient is being extended 
vigorously westwards, so as to clear the enemy 
from southern Holland. These useful operations, 
however, have the appearance of preparatory 
moves ; and on the American front no results of 
strategic importance have followed the capture 
of the ruins of Aachen, whose garrison (according 


to Dr. Goebbels) “ died like Nibelungs.’’ In 
the east, good progress is being made on the 
flanks : the Russians have cut off a large enemy 


force in the coastal triangle west of Riga and have 
breached the frontier defences of East Prussia ; and 
in Hungary an, impressive converging move on 
Budapest is taking shape from Ruthenia and 
Transylvania. Still farther south, Bulgarian 
forces under Russian. direction are co-operating 
with Marshal Tito’s army; Belgrade, Nish and 
much of western Macedonia have been cleared 


To Germany, however, neither East Prussia 
nor the Balkans can be counted as territory 
absolutely essential for prolonging the war. It 
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is in the strategically vital triangle, Warsay-- 
Posen-Breslau, that the final decision -will be 
secured. 


The Philippines Invaded 

‘The American landing in strength on Leyte 
Island in the Philippihes is interesting in two 
respects: it shows that, given sufficient cover 
from carrier-based aircraft, a large-scale amphi- 
bious operation is practicable beyond the range 
of land-based fighter aircraft ; and it suggests that 
a compromise has probably been reached between 
the views of the U.S. Navy and War Departments 
as to correct strategy in the Pacific campaign. 
It has been widely believed that General Mac- 
Arthur, with the support of the War Department, 
has favoured the policy of gradually liberating the 
islands occupied by the Japanese on the south-west 
fringe of her co-prosperity sphere before embark- 
ing on operations nearer Japan. Admiral Nimitz 
and the Navy Department, on the other hand, 
have been credited with the idea that both the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines should be 
by-passed and a base secured on Formosa, from 
whic's to conduct a direct assault on Japan. The 
present invasion _of the Philippines may be 
regarded as a middle course. The landing on 
Leyte Island cuts the Philippines in two, and the 
Japanese fleet has been roughly handled by U.S. 
aircraft when it tried to intervene. The enemy, 
however, are believed te have upwards of 250,000 
men on the islands, and the conquest of the whole 
group will take time. 


The Belgian Crisis 

The political crisis in Belgium, precipitated 
by Communist criticism of M. Pierlot, is the 
opening round in the struggle between the new 
revolutionary forces that have arisen throughout 
Europe under Nazi occupation and the groups 
wishing to return as nearly as possible to pre- 
war politics and: economy. For these people, 
liberation has produced an emergency, not an 
opportunity, and such measures as they take to 
meet it are marked by a desire to be as moderate 
as the times permit. They are not, as is the case 
with the Left and much of the Liberal resistance, 
prepared to view the purge, the incorporation 
of partisan groups into regular army formations 
and the temporary state control of economic life 
as preliminaries to a more far-reaching pro- 
gramme of socialisation. Consequently, what- 
ever the immediate issue may be, food, work, 
currency problems or the war effort, the Left will 
criticise the Government of the day for its 
inadequate or too timid policy. In Belgium, 
as elsewhere in Europe, the Communists have 
been greatly strengthened by their leadership 
in resistance, but this policy is deliberately one 
and reconstruction: revolution in the 
decisively rejected. Belgian 
feel that they have sufficient 
Socialists and some Liberals 
‘a cartel des gauches as 


ol reform 
sense is 

Conmunists now 
support from the 
to raise the suggestion of 


sia 


an alternative to M. Pierlot’s fusion of his 
London Government with the Resistance. The 
immediate reaction of the Ministry has been to 
prohibit meetings and demonstrations under a 
decree of May, 1940, and M: Pierlot has referred 
with some asperity to the Communist memoran- 


dum demanding a more vigorous and thorough- 
going war effort, purge, and domestic social policy. 
Hie may be able to postpone a break with the 
Left it he adopts some of these proposals to 
meet the rapidly deteriorating situation. But 
the essential differences about the future of the 
country will remain unresolved, since both sides 


are aware that the next few months are the 
formative period in which decisions once taken 
are unlikely to be easy to revoke. » 


Blitzed Currencies 


well as among the 


Currencies, as cities, are 
ruins which will have to be rebuilt in liberated 
countries. The German forces of occupation 
paid for such things as they did not loot by 
printing notes. In Greece the process was 


the drachma has now 


such lengths that 


carried to 


no purchasinz power at all. This simplifies the 
problem for the Greek Government. _ Sifice 
monetary tokens have lost all value, the only 
thing to do is to make a clean sweep, launch a 
mew currency and demonetise the old notes. 
Much more complicated is the problem in 
countries like Belgium and France, where there 
has been only a moderate inflation (the Belgian 
note issue was trebled) under the Nazi regime, 
where the distinction between savings and “ un- 
patriotic” war profits is harder to draw, and 
where the choice is to let prices rise before trying 
to stabilise foreign exchange levels, or to deflate 
in order to justify a relatively high external value 
for the currency. The Belgians have decided on 
the latter course. Having fixed an exchange rate 
of 176 frs. to the pound, the Government has 
enforced the surrender of all notes above 50 frs., 
no individual getting more in return than the 
equivalent of about {11 in new notes. | Ip 
addition, 90 per cent. of all bank accounts has 
been “ blocked” pending the collection of a 
drastic capital levy on war profits. After a time, 
part of the blocked money is to be released ; but, 
even so, the purchasing power in the hands of 
the public will be enormously reduced, and since 
the black market (with fantastically high prices) 
figured largely in Beigian life, even for the 
purchase of necessities, there is at present real 
hardship. In France action cannot long be 
deferred if the franc is to be maintained at 200 to 
the pound. It was wise to fix this rate originally 
in order to curb spending by Allied troops ; but 
it does not measure correctly the franc’s real 
purchasing power; nor will it, unless a sub- 
stantial proportion of the inflated note issue and 
existing bank deposits is “‘ rubbed out.” 


The Basis of Reconstruction 


Mr. Herbert Morrison has never been popular 
with the Trade Unions; but in his speech at 
Cardiff last Saturday he advocated forcefully 
almost exactly the same policy as was put forward 
in the Report on Post-war Reconstruction adopted 
unanimously a few days before by the Trades 
Union Congress. He rightly demanded a 
thorough overhaul of British methods of produc- 
tion and business organisation, as the prerequisite 
of “a rising standard of life and security for our 
people.’’ He stressed the point that socialisation 
of itself “‘ means nothing.’ It is “‘ only a first 
step’ 
tion which has been obstructed under capitalism. 
In some industries— not a few—this. means 
socialisation ; but in many others the solution 
may lie in “a partnership between the State and 
those industries which remain in private owner- 
ship’’—a partnership of which the principal 
task will be the execution of fundamental changes 
in technique. “I see no reason,” said Mr. 
Morrison, ‘‘ why we need wait a generation before 
we establish prosperity in Britain.’”’ Nor do we; 
but there is a world of difference between Mr. 
Morrison’s conception of what is needed and the 
policy outlined in the Government’s recent White 
Paper on Employment. The assumption of the 
White Paper was that private enterprise would 
be left in possession of the field, subject to Govern- 
ment measures to maintain the level of investment 
and to influence the location of industry in the 
interests of areas threatened with severe depres- 
sion. This is a very different matter from the 
really planned economy—planned for the highest 
technical efficiency—which Mr. Morrison takes 
as his starting point. 


Exports in Wartime 


The export returns published last week-end 
by the Board of Trade merely put into definite 
figures what everyone already knew—that British 
exports have fallen off to a fraction of their 
pre-war quantity, which was itself greatly below 
the level of a generation ago. It used to be 
said that exports accounted for approximately 
a quarter of all British industrial production : 


in 1938 they still represented over one-tenth of 


the whole national income; in 1943 less than 
3 per cent. There is nothing at all surprising 


’ towards that thorough technical reorganisa-— 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 28, 104; 
in this last figure. Even if a large part of th 
world’s markets had not been closed to us b 
German or Japanese occupation, we shou) 
have had no surplus of goods to export, thoug! 
we might in fact have arranged our economy 


little differently, in order to keep up supplix 
to friends * neutrals and draw from them 
goods for which we have been forced to produc. 
substitutes at home. The case for the “ expor: 
drive” which was started in 1940 disappeare | 
with the institution of “Lease-Lend”; we 
had thereafter to aim npt at keeping up tot: 
exports, but only at preserving certain expori 
lines which were indispensable for politic.! 
reasons, or because without them we could ro 
get what we had to have from such areas 
South America and Turkey, or because we could 
not starve countries, including our own Dominion, 
and Colonies, of indispensable supplies. The 
official figures no doubt overstate the fall, 
by leaving out’ certain goods—not a few—sen: 
overseas on Government account; but their 
purpose is, of course, to draw public attention 
to the immense task that will confront this 
country in rebuilding its overseas markets in 
order to pay for those imports which form a 
necessary element in our standard of living. 


The T.U.C. and the German People 


The Trade Union Congress’s vote . against 
“‘tender”’ peace must not be misunderstood. In 
essence, what the Trade Unions were saying was 
that the Germans must not be allowed to escape 
contributing as far as possible to the reconstruction 
of the countries they have devastated and 
despoiled. _ Such a contribution clearly cannot 
be made except by the personal labours of the 
German’ people, partly in producing goods for 
export, but also partly, where they are wanted, in 
physical work of reconstruction in the devastated 
areas. This work cannot be done by individual 
war criminals alone (their punishment i is altogether 
a different matter) ; it must be a service required of 
the German nation as a whole. The German people 
cannot escape collective responsibility ; but that 
is a very different matter from branding them all 
individually as war criminals. The difference is 
important. Two conclusions follow from it. 
First, if Germans go to labour in the devastated 
areas, they must go as free workers. Secondly, it 
follows that, when they have shown their readiness 
to make the amends within their powers, they 
must be admitted, under new leadership, into the 
restored comity of nations—disarmed indeed, 
but not deprived of the means of using their talents 
for useful production and for peaceful exchange. 








PARLIAMENT : When Tories Fall Out... 
Wednesday evening 


Tue debate on the Committee stage of the 
Town and Country Planning Bill’s new com- 
pensation clause—to which several drastic “* land- 
lords’”” amendments had been put down—had 
the drama of a Big Occasion. Both sides of the 
House were well filled ; so were the galleries ; the 
Prime Minister himself arrived during W. S. 
Morrison’s winding-up speech, which was com- 
petent and conciliatory—and, for once, made no 
concessions to the crusaders for Property. 

For once, too, the Left had the exhilaration of 
seeing the Right sharply divided. The arch- 
champion of Property was Hore-Belisha, with 
whose name on the order-paper were associated 
those of some of the most extreme Conservatives— 
Petherick, Raikes, Manningham-Buller. For once, 
moreover, the young Tories showed some signs 
of strength: Peter Thorneycrcft, one of their 
ablest members and himself a landowner, provided 
solid backbone for the Government’s argument. 
He claimed, fairly enough, that whereas others 
were accepting the clause, faute de micux, as 4 
compromise, the Tory Reformers could be 
positively pleased with it as comforming with 
their own previous estimate of a just solution 
He ridiculed Hore-Belisha for ‘‘ out-conservating 
the Conservatives”: “if he’s not careful, he’s 
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going to jump right over the Conservatives and 
cnd up among the Liberal Nationals ! ” 

The star debaters on both sides were in prime 
form. Aneurin Bevan was at his most sardonic, 
castigating those who had landed the House in this 
“ugly” and “squalid” situation, challenging 
them to divide with, “If we’re not going to divide 
after all this hullabaloo, it really is all a waste of 
time.” (Indeed, no new arguments had been 
advanced all day.) He also wanted to know why 
there hadn’t been a speech from Sir Patrick 
Hannon, whom he had discovered to be a member 

- of the national executive of the Property-owners’ 
‘Federation. After a die-hard intervention by a 
Tory mammoth, Erskine-Hill (who obstinately 
failed to grasp the simple difference between an 
owner whose house is his home and an owner 
whose houses are investments), Sir Patrick 
responded to Bevan’s taunt with—to the general 
surprise ond amusement—a fretful and passionate 
panegyric of Churchill: at such a moment it 
would be “ a national misfortune ”’ to “ divide our 
counsels.”” This looked like surrender ; but the 
division was insisted on. Both sides paid frequent 
lip-service to “our men fighting in Burma” 
and what they were supposed to want. They may 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Waren all is said, the touchstone of man’s ability 
to organise peace is the degree to which nations 
are willing to surrender, in the communal interest, 
the rights of absolute sovereignty. World 
authority or recurrent war—that is the ultimate 
choice with which humanity is sharply confronted. 
If unabated claims to sovereign rights are main-: 
tained as in the past, no League Charte:, no 
international Covenant or set of proiovols, 
however all-embracing, will represent more than 
the legalistic cloak thrown over «= temporary 
balance of power. Underneath, the old stresses 
and conflicts will continue until, with new align- 
ments and groupings of forces. the balance is 
upset.-and the fabric of World Agreements, 
clause spun on clause, is shattered like a cobweb 
by the aggressor’s first bomb. 

To this intractable problem of sovereignty 
there are two lines of approach—the political and 
the functional. In the political field (the term 
given to nations’ claims to maintain navies, armies 
and air forces in defence of their security and 
interests) the results of Dumbarton Oaks show that 
progress towards the abatement of sovereignty is 
likely to be slow and doubtful. “‘ Not till the fire 
is dying in the grate.’”’ At present, let the fact be 
faced, the embers of passionate nationalism are 
burning so hotly that the only World Authority to 
emerge from this war will be, in essence, a con- 
sortium of great, and heavily-armed, Powers 
whose unison is preserved, for the time being, by 
a common, over-mastering desire to have a taste 
of peace. In a world thus policed, the smaller 
Powers will not attack each other ; but they will 
arm, as is their sovereign right, in case the 
policemen one day quarrel. 

It is in the functional sphere, in matters in 
which it is possible to demonstrate how bread- 
and-butter depends on collaboration, that efforts 
to dethrone sovereignty May prove more fruitful. 
If the common man can be convinced that the 
exclusively national operation of processes and 
services which should be internationalised leads, 
not merely to dangerous rivalry and friction 
between States, but to inconvenience, waste and 
impoverishment, then he may yet be persuaded 
to prefer prosperity to “the flag.’ Here, in the 
fields, say, of communications and electrical 
energy, a beginning at least can be made. But, 
even here, it is becoming crystal clear that 
successful international collaboration involves 
international ownership, and that the attainment 
of this will necessitate cutting drastically through 
a tangle both of nationalistic pride and (still more 
obstructive) vested capital interests. 

These considerations are highly pertinent to 
the plan for the ordering of post-war air transport 


be interested to know that fifty-eight M.P.s, 
mainly Tory, voted against the Government in 
the interest of property ; for the Government 
voted 324, including the Labour Party and 
Sir William Beveridge (who was casting his first 
vote). 

Apart from a ragged, impromptu, and ill- 
attended debate on Civil Aviation (the Govern- 
ment having refused to consult the House again 
on this subject before the forthcoming Chicago 
conference), Friday’s debate on the Supple- 
mentary Vote of Credit was chiefly noteworthy 
for a long and important explanation by Hugh 
Dalton of the Government’s policy on the 
“disposal of Government war factories: most of 
these will not be sold but leased by the Govern- 
ment, not to the highest bidders but to the 
employers whose industries will be most needed 
in the areas concerned. 

At question-time Grigg dealt suavely and 
sensibly with a large number of questions, 
“answering in the affirmative when Petty Officer 
A. P. Herbert asked if it were now “ possible to 
remove the bookstall from Parliament Square 
without danger to the State.” 

PONTIFEX MINOR 


AND AIRWAYS 


(Cmd. 6561, price 1d.) which the British Govern- 
ment is presenting to the forthcoming Chicago 
Conference. The draftsman of this White Paper 
might well say that, like Ovid, he “sees and 
approves the better course, then chooses the 
worse.”” So far as technical matter: « re concerned 
—safety standards, meteorological] : . vcedure, rules 
of navigation, ground facilities ari so forth—the 
principle of internationalism is accepted with 
gusto. Why not? Uniformity will clearly pay 
everybody, and no obvious national or investors’ 
interest is prejudiced. But when it comes to the 
economic questions arising from civil aviation— 
questions involving national flags and the profits 
of this or that operating concern—the Air Con- 
vention which is proposed is calculated to give 
a new lease of life to all the evils of the past. : 

Not through blindness to their existence. The 
White Paper admits with disarming frankness 
that in the inter-war period the absence of inter- 
national regulation in the economic field had 
deplorable results : 

The growth of air transport was conditioned by 
political rather than economic considerations and 
its development as an orderly system of world 
communications was impeded. . . . Any country 
on an international air route could hold operators 
of othe1 countries to ransom even if those operators 
only wished to fly over or refuel in its territory ; 
secondly, there was no means of controlling the 
heavy subsidisation of airlines which all too often 
were maintained at great cost for reasons mainly 
of national prestige or as a war potential; and 
thirdly, the bargaining for transit and commercial 
rights introduced extraneous considerations and 
gave rise to international jealousies and mistrust. 

The remedy proposed is that there should be 
established, ‘‘ in proper relation to a world security 
authority ’’ (i.e. the Council dominated by the 
Big Three) an international air authority whose 
functions will be (a) to license national operators 
on international routes; (6) to determine total 
frequencies of service, and their apportionment 
as between national operators, on each route ; 
and (c) to fix rates of carriage in relation to stan- 
dards of speed and accommodation. The 
authority must also “ collect and review informa- 
tion’’ about subsidies (though it is not stated 
what power it would have to suppress them), 
and it must provide for arbitration in matters of 
dispute. 

Now the framework of broad principles within 
which the authority would begin to work is not in 
itself promising. The proposed Air Convention 
is to reaffirm “ national sovereignty of the air.”’ 


The freedom of the air is to extend only to the 
right of ‘“‘innocent passage’’ and the right to 
(fuelling 


land for non-traffic or emergency) 
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purposes. Sovereign States are to be entitled to 
reserve for their own operators all cabotage 
traffic within their frontiers, and to stipulate that 
foreign aircraft may embark or disembark only 
passengers and freight destined for or con- 
signed from the aircraft’s country of origin. The 
possibility of “‘ negotiations’’’ (less politely, hard 
bargaining) on these points is envisaged ; but, if 
a nation clung, as it would be entitled to do, to 
its rights, the rational, economic use of aircraft 
capacity would be hopelessly distorted. For 
example, if Britain kept these reservations in 
force, no passenger or package could travel either 
to London or a Continental capital by an American 
aircraft which had called at, say, Glasgow en 
route from New York; and no traffic could be 
embarked here for the United States by any 
transatlantic aircraft belonging to France, Belgium 
or Holland. Repeat these stipulations in all 
countries, and a picture emerges either of aircraft 
invariably carrying less than their capacity, or 
of passengers on long voyages being compelled to 
make a whole series of wasteful and inconvenient 
changes of aircraft. 

This economic irrationality, however, is in 
itself only one instance of the crop of troubles 
which spring from the cardinal defect in the 
British Government’s approach to the problem, 
namely, retention of nationalities by operators. 
So long‘’s the aircraft serving a route fly different 
national flags, pandering to emotions (real or 
fictitious) of patriotic pride and earning profits 
for competing national ownerships, so long will 
it be impossible to rationalise air transport as an 
“ orderly system ”’ by reference purely to common- 
sense, economic considerations. Whether the 
competing operators are normal capitalist com- 
panies like Pan-American, “‘ chosen instruments ”’ 
like the B.O.A.C., or State-owned as in the 
U.S.S.R., the regulation exercised by the 
international air authority is bound to be con- 
ditioned by the results of “pull devil, pull 
baker’? among its constituent national delegates. 

It is questionable whether an Air Convention 
on these lines will ever secure sufficient signatories. 
Accession by the U.S.S.R. is doubtful ; France 
and the lesser Continental nations will be 
suspicious, and rightly, of an instrumént controlled 
so largely by the United States and Britain, with 
their preponderance in air+bases and manu- 
facturing potential ; and American reaction to the 
plan has been at once to complain that it is 
conceived on “cartel,” and therefore “ un- 
American ”’ lines. The U.S. operators, of course, 
own at present the lion’s share of the world’s 
civil aircraft; and their objection to the cartel 
principle is disingenuous : their hope is to scoop 
the pool in a “ free for ali.”’ But the American 
epithet is, in fact, justified ; the British Govern- 
ment, dependent on its majority of Tories, has 
put forward the only sort of plan for international 
“control ’’ which hard-faced business men, deter- 
mined to preserve vested interests—individual or 
national—understand. 

It is idle to cry for the moon. So long as the 
United States is dominated by Big Business, the 
world-wide internationalisation of the ownership 
and operation of civil aircraft is unlikely. But 
a big step towards economic sanity would be 
taken if that policy were adopted jointly by the 
British Commonwealth and Europe, or even by 
Britain and her Continental neighbours alone 
We had once an embryo of functional inter- 
nationalism in the Wagons Lits which had a 
franchise across frontiers from Calais to Istanbul. 
If we are to avoid in Europe recurrence of a 
competitive anarchy in civil aviation, which would 
kill dead every hope of the more extensive 
integration of Europe and of its lasting political 
stability, the minimum safeguard is to establish 
a non-profit-making body to operate all inter- 
European air services in the public interest. As 
bitter experience in the British coal-mining 
industry has shown, “ control’? without owner- 
ship is meaningless and ineffective. The problem 
of conflicting sovereignties in the air can be 
solved only in socialist terms, internationally 


applied. 
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THE MOOD OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Tue war in Europe is rapidly reaching a stage 
where emotional factors are beginning to outweigh 
purely rational considerations of strategy and 
policy. The mood and temper of the German 
people are becoming an increasingly influential 
elemertt in the general pattern of things. Exposed 
to growing pressure from several sides, it may tip 
the balance this way or that and thus finally 
determine the course of events and the length 
of what remains of the fighting. There is nothing 
new in that. The mood and temper of the 
British people in 1940, their emotional and not 
their rational reaction, determined the course of 
the Battle of Britain. The Nazis have long 
grasped and appreciated that, and are constantly 
reminding their people of it. But there is, 
nevertheless, something tantalising in the fact 
that the nearness or distance of the end of this 
conflict should largely depend on the emotional 
conditten of this emotionally most unbalanced 
and moodiest of peoples. But it is as well to face 
the fact. What Himmler and his gauleiters intend 
to do, we"know, and it hardly needed the pro- 
clamation of the Volkssturm to make this intention 
-clear beyond doubt. What we don’t know but 
may know before long, is the reaction of the 
German people. One thing, however, seems 
certain. The Nazi Party is making a determined 
attempt to make sure that it is a purely emotional 
reaction and not one produced by reason and 
reflection. 

Germany has lost the war. The Allies know it, 
the neutrals know it, the Nazis know it, and the 
Germans generally know it, too. There is no 
need for further argument. Allied radio and 
leaflet propaganda which explains to the Germans 
with so many facts and figures that they have no 
chance to win, which tries to convince them with 
logical arguments that further resistance is useless, 
at this stage merely preaches to the converted. 
German propaganda blandly retorts : we know 
all that perfectly well, we can figure it out for 
ourselves, and we assure you it makes not the 
slightest difference to our attitude. We are past 
the stage of rational calculation. We are now 
speaking in a different tongue, and it is one in 
which you, the Allies, cannot answer back. 

There is, of course, something in this. Nazi 
propaganda, these last few weeks, has been very con- 
sistent in this line and has used every opportunity 
to deprive Allied political warfare of its arguments, 
to supply the answer even before the question has 
been put. It is almost as if the Nazi propagandists 
had systematically searched for all conceivable 
rational arguments which might give the German 
people a hope that they may yet win the war, and 
killed them, one by one. Faith in V1, V2 or 
secret weapons generally? Not a_ hope, says 
Goebbels. These weapons are quite good in 
themselves and they have admirably served their 
purpose, but only a fool could assume that they 
could or would win us the war. Quarrels in the 
Allied camp, disunity between Russia and the 
Anglo-Saxons ? Not a chance, amswers the 
Wilhelmstrasse spokesman. “The German 
Government is convinced that no clash between 
the enemies of Germany will develop. In 
Germany no one 1s suffering from the illusion 
that a military decision can be avoided.’’ And 
if the German people asks what can prevent such 
a military decision from going against Germany, 
the answer is, with shattering cynicism: ‘“ On the 
rational plane of argument, nothing. We are 
outnumbered, we have been out-produced. That 
is not our fault ; it is nothing to be ashamed of. 
Besides, we are no longer on the rational plane. 
In this supreme hour it would be beneath us to 
waste our time arguing and calculating.” 

Yet there must still be a considerable number 
of people in Germany who stubbornly continue 
to reason and calculate. Nazi propaganda assaults 
them from al! Every effort is made to 
place the an exclusively emotional 
There is hardly a 


sides. 


people on 


plane and to keep it there. 


talk nowadays on the German radio in which 
the people are not warned: don’t reason and 
argue! Whatever you do, don’t calculate. 
It only misleads you. These are great, historic 
days for the German nation, and they cannot be 
reduced to a simple two plus two makes four. 
What, if suddenly it does make five ? How foolish 
you would look, how petty and unworthy of your 
destiny! After all, miracles have happened in 
this war. A miracle occurred in England in 1940, 
another at Stalingrad. Who can say for certain 
that there will not be one on the Rhine or at 
Koenigsberg? We are certainly . entitled to 
believe in one. But even if there isn’t one, it 
will make no difference to our attitude. We should 
still have been right in rejecting cold reasoning 
and petty calculation. For all that matters now is 
to experience to the full the overwhelming mean- 
ing of these great days. 

The stubborn and, from a rational point of view, 
senseless German stand at Aachen was not at all 
surprising. It was a foregone conclusion that the 
Nazi commander would reject General Hodges’ 
ultimatum. Aachen was the test for the feasibility 
of Himmler’s policy of fighting yard for yard to 
the last corner of Germany, since reaffirmed in 
Hitler’s Volkssturm proclamation and Himmler’s 
inauguration speech. If Aachen, the first big 
German city assaulted by the Allies, had accepted 
the ultimatum, the whole conception would have 
broken down. If Aachen can surrender, Cologne 
and Frankfurt can surrender, too, and no good 
German need be ashamed of putting out a white 
pillow-case. On the other hand, if, Aachen stands 
and has to be reduced house by house, then 
Cologne and Frankfurt may stand, too, the road 
to Berlin will be very long indeed, and it is 
just possible that something may happen to the 
Allies.on the way. Finally, there was just a chance 
that Aachen might turn out to be another Stalin- 
grad. It didn’t, but the man in the street in 
Britain appreciated the position. “‘ We should 
have done the same,’’ was the general comment. 
““ In fact, we did the same.’’ What this argument 
overlooked was, of course, the fact that in 1940 
Britain still had very considerable untapped 
resources of potential allies. To-day, in 1944, 
German reserves have been used up. There is no 
neutral power left which could come to Germany’s 
assistance as Russia and the U.S. came to Britain’s 
in 1941. Nevertheless, on the purely emotional 
plane, the spirit of Low’s famous cartoon of 
June, 1940, “‘ Very well, alone !’’ has a meaning 
and a message for the average German in his 
present mood. 

What is this mood? We don’t know. But 
one needs only to listen with some regularity 
to German radio output to gather what Nazi 
propaganda wishes to make it. It is certainly 
true, in a general sense, that just as certain types 
of emotional propaganda sooner or later produce 
a certain mood in a people, so they also reflect, 
to a degree, a mood already existing in an audience. 
German radio propaganda, these days, is heavy, 
solemn, tragically festive. All that is good, rich, 
pure in German music and literature is brought 
to the microphone to fill the people with an 
overwhelming sense of the greatness of their 
tradition, the beauty of their land, the splendour 
of their castles and cathedrals, the strength and 
expressiveness of their mother tongue. The 
cheap and the shoddy, the purely propagandist, 
has been discarded. There are no military 
marches in these programmes, not even much 
Wagner. There is Beethoven and more Beet- 
hoven, played superbly by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, there is Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn, the pick of the best performed with an 
almost heartrending, immaculate perfection. All 
this interspersed with the finest and purest of 
German poetry, Goethe, Hoelderlin, the German 
romantics, beautifully spoken. The fields and 
meadows of the Fatherland are evoked, the forests, 
rivers and lakes, the blue sky, the snow-decked 


mountains, the laughter in the eyes of the children 
—mules of it, hours of it, surging up around the 
listener until it drowns him in a sea of emotion, 
enough of it to make a big lump rise in the throat 
of the most hardened cynic. Then suddenly 
the picture changes. A country ringed with fires 
on its frontiers emerges, assaulted on all sides by 
death and destruction, flames licking the sky, 
cathedrals and castles crashing, forests and ficids 
sea of fire, rivers and lakes red with the hot 
of the people—it is sheer intoxication, a 

te of festive serenity comes into it, of jubilation 
the sacrifice, chants of praise and glory at the 
tar of the Fatherland, an orgy of self-immo!a- 
tion, drowned in oceans of surging classical music. 
And in all this not a word of National-Socialism, 
not a reference to the Fiihrer. The appeal! to 
the emotions, freed of all rational fetters and 
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controls, is overwhelming, and he would be an. 


astonishing German who is not, at least for 
the moment, swept off his feet. 

What is to be done with a people while it is 
in such a state? There is no emotional counter- 
appeal which the Allies could use in order to 
cut short this fantastic orgy of self-immolation. 
The answer is probably that since things have, 
at least partly owing to the wrong approach of 
our own propaganda in the past, come to this 
pass, we must let them take care of themselves. 
Sooner or-later, there is bound to be a sudden 
reaction, a sharp relapse in mood and temper. 
It is the essence of emotional upheavals such as 
the one through which the Gernian people are 
now passing, that they are short-lived ; the mood 
of ecstasy cannot be kept at this high pitch 
for long—unless something happens that gives 
it fresh impetus. That something can only 
be a miracle, and it is for the Allies to 
see that no such miracle occurs through 
their fault or negligence. Once the reaction 
has set in, and it is likely to be violent, the United 
Nations will have their opportunity. Sense and 
reason, now despised and ridiculed, are likely 
to be eagerly listened to by a people sobering 
up after an emotional debauch. But sense and 
reason it must be, stated simply in terms of the 
economics and politics of daily life. Nothing else 
will deflate the Nibelung psychology which 
Goebbels has created Nothing else will effec- 
tively answer the slogan ‘“‘ Be happy while you 
fight; better death than the Allies’ peace !” 


THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. Gentles. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Duchess goes a mile under the sea to nar 
pit pony.—Headline in Daily Mail. 


Mr. Barclay says in his parish magazine: ~ | 
know a ‘live church’ in South London where a 
football service is held. _ 

“The local football club members attend 
their jerseys and miniature goal posts are erected 
over the pulpit. ‘“‘ When the vicar has preached ior 
ten minutes someone blows a whistle and shouts 
half time. 

** Everyone knows that a church run on 
is bound to fail,’ he concludes.—Daily Mirro 


* stunt 


For wilfully disturbing the peace of a householde 
by thumping three times on the door and then 
running away, George —— was fined at Jad- 
caster to-day. When seen by a police officer he 
replied, “‘ Well, you have to have a bit of fun some 
time.” —Report in Yorkshire Evening Post. 


Clothes rationing had had a tremendous ef! 
upon Eton. The clothing was largely second-hand, 
handed on from one to another via the tailors’ 
clothing pool. “On the whole,” he concluded, 
“JT don’t think the present Eton boy is really ! 
tidy than his father, but there is no doubt that he 's 
living in a much harder world.” —News Chrontc« 
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A LONDON DIARY 


I po not expect a Polish settlement to be 
announced until after the Presidential elections. 
This time it will not be a walk-over for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the State of New York is crucial. 
Most of the Polish population of the United States 
is concentrated near Buffalo in New York State, 
and a large and influential Catholic element is 
also likely to be affected by a Polish settlement. 
No settlement of the Polish frontiers, unless it 
gave most of Russia to Poland, would satisfy the 


“demands of the more politically conscious Poles. 


The Presidential election has other repercussions 
on this side of the ‘Atlantic : it was not until the 
Jewish vote in the Bronx looked like being 
important that the Jews were finally allowed to 
form a military brigade; and there are many 
children in Italy, which has only recently been 
considered eligible for U.N.R.R.A., who will grow 
up without rickets or tuberculosis because their 
relatives in America haye votes on November 7. 
* * * 

Colonei Llewellin said the wrong thing when 
he decided to play the part of Father Christmas. 
Why insult our intelligence by the suggestion that 
Britain has suffered privations similar to those of 
most Continental peoples in this war ? No excuse 
of the. kind was necessary to justify the provision 
of a little extra Christmas cheer—and the pretence 
has annoyed a lot of people who write refusing to 
accept luxuries while hungry people have not 
necessities. Actually I’m told that the trifle of 
extra food that is coming to the British housewife 
this Christmas is an entirely negligible factor in the 
whole picture. It will not materially affect shipping 
or supplies to Belgium, Greece or anywhere else. In 
Belgium, where food is now an important political 
as well as social issue, transport is obviously the 
real problem. We have in this country plenty of 
food for the Belgians, but with a vast army to 
supply with every necessity for a great offensive, 
and the Germans desperately holding on to the 
ports, the transport situation is bound to be 
difficult. Another country which is shockingly 
in need of food is Greece. Food and war supplies 
would, I believe, have gone there in much larger 
amounts at an earlier stage if there had been no 
political prejudice in high quarters against the 
Greek resistance movement. But I am told, on 
authority I accept, that this is no longer a barrier, 
and that supplies now depend on finding enough 
of the right kind of shipping. It must be found 
quickly. And Yugoslavia’s need is nearly as 
great as that of Greece. 

* x * 

Last Sunday I listened to the farewell pro- 
gramme of the French team who since the 
Armistice have spoken for the B.B.C. to their 
compatriots. (The official French wireless has 
taken over this work, and is broadcasting from 
London till its own transmitters are repaired.) 
The work of Jacques Duchesne and his colleagues 
will, I think, become an historic model of propa- 
ganda. Wit, invective, pathos; Duchesne’s 
uncanny sense of what his audience must be 
suffering ; Pierre Maillaud’s intellectual strength 
and impressive voice; the infectious confidence 
of Les Trois Amis ; the popular tunes carrying 
slogans—I can imagine future psychologists 
analysing the various elements. For everyone I 
have seen from France tells me that the effective- 
ness of these broadcasts cannot be exaggerated. 
The French, from great writers like Mauriac and 
Claudel to remote villagers, listened with an 
almost religious devotion. This was the daily 
ration of hope, necessary for life. The British 
Government and the B.B.C. deserve great credit 
for the independence they allowed to this French 
team, who were encouraged to speak not for 
England but for France. And all of us, English 


and French, owe an inestimable debt to this 
litte band which did so much to preserve the 
friendship between the two peoples. There were, 
of course, English men and women working with 
the French team, notably Darsy Gillie, who is 
now going to Paris for the Manchester Guardian ; 


and when the full story is told, it will prove how 
happily French and English can work together. 
* *x * 


I was glad to hear a responsible B.B.C. com- 
mentator flatly contradict sensational stories 
about conditions in Southern France. He had 
been to see for himself and reported a remarkable 
and rapid progress in a situation of great 
economic and transport difficulty. Nothing here 
to confirm hair-raising stories of “‘ Bolshevism ” 
running riot, armed Communists setting up 
locat Soviets, shooting their opponents out of 
hand, and so forth. On the contrary he gave a 
favourable report of properly conducted legal 
trials of alleged collaborators. We should by 
now be on our guard against this Red Menace 
business. It always happens when Continental 
politics take a turn that our press proprietors 
dislike. In this case it emanates, I suppose, from 
café gossip with the same type of frightened 
French bourgeois who fought against democracy 
in France before the war, gave Hitler a free hand, 
rejoiced in Franco’s war, and were not too active 
in resisting German occupation. 

* * «x 


I wish I had heard the comments of some of 
the dog and pool fans who usually took their tips 
from the Leader, when last week, instead of the 
familiar sporting sheet, they received a finely 
produced illustrated magazine with a red cover 
framing a reproduction of Botticelli’s Venus. 
Since no one may start a new paper during the 
war Mr. Hulton has bought an old one and 
transformed it. In effect Britain has a new up- 
to-date illustrated weekly. It includes contribu- 
tions by many well-known writers, some of them 
especially familiar to NEw STATESMAN AND NATION 
readers. If anyone objects to the Leader starting 
ahead of many competitors who are planning new 
and enlarged publications after the war, I urge 
him to start bothering the Ministry of Inform- 
ation for more paper both for the improvement 
of existing magazines and for the production of 
new ones. (Books included, of course.) The 
demand for reading matter is great; it will 
be vast at the end of the war, and if British 
publishers cannot start soon they will be edged 
off the bookstalls by the host of magazines 
with which American publishers hope to flood the 
post-war British market. It has been difficult 
enough for Britain to get going against Holly- 
wood’s flying start in films. No reason to repeat 
the story in the case of magazines. Why not flood 
the American market with British periodicals ? 

* * *« 

Looking out over the Embankment Gardens 
at the long stretch of hugger-mugger buildings 
on the south bank of the Thames, I get increas- 
ingly pleased with the nondescript pattern. There 
is the comic Red Lion with his big tail hanging 
decorously down; the garish News-Chronicle 
advertisement, the Shot Tower, several factory 
chimneys, mud-banks at low tide going up to 
ancient wharves, Waterloo Station, the L.C.C., 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, an astounding number of 
unidentifiable roofs and towers and oddments of 
every height and type. To the left, splendidly 
centralised by the sharp bend of the Thames, is 
St. Paul’s, still bidding defiance to bombs, 
silhouetted in the morning as the sun rises behind 
it, and fading out in mist as the sun sets in cloud 
behind the dismal block of Charing Cross Station. 
But on the north bank of the river the buildings 
are modern and imposing. Shell-Mex, Electra 
and Brettenham Houses, Unilevers, the massive 
erection that took the place of the old Adelphi— 
these are modern architecture, proud of its stream- 
lines and its absence of fuss. And most modern 
of all, Waterloo Bridge, with its flat and delicate 
arches, carries the eye from the modernity of 
steel and concrete to the doomed and uneconomic 
muddle of South London. 

* *x * 

There is nothing wrong with Waterloo Bridge ? 
No, it’s not fussy. But then the old Waterloo 
Bridge was lovely and not fussy either. And 1 must 
confess that each day I get more tired of the 
colourless and unrelieved span of Morrison’s 


a8r 


bridge. And I get very tired of the line of 
modern buildings on the north bank and not at all 
tired of the variety of the squalid south 
bank. No doubt it is largely a question of 
the distant as opposed to the close view. If 
we do indeed have the L.C.C. plan with trees 
and boulevards instead of Shot Tower and the 
Red Lion I'll rejoice. But if both banks. are 
stern, modern, and strictly functional, I prophesy 
a quick reaction. Perhaps architecture needs more 
than stark lines and no fuss. No fuss is better than 
bad fuss. But a total lack of fuss—or decoration— 
is, I’m beginning to suspect, a lack of imagination 
rather than a sign of fine artistic sensibility to 
line and form. 
* * 7 

Those who hold the more extreme theories of 
the special depravity of Germans, as such, are 
presented with the awkward problem of General 
Eisenhower, who, according to current gossip, 
intervened ata recent staff meeting which 
was discussing German reactions, with the 
remark that “as the only German present,” he 
ought to know something of the subject. If he 
was the only staff officer of Germanic origin present 
it would be surprising. Go through the list of 
top generals and the war looks like a civil 
war. Apart from Eisenhower, Mountbatten, 
Nimitz and Spaatz are other obvious examples. 
The conclusion of course is that men are the 
product not of their “ blood,’’ but of their training 
and environment. CRITIC 


POT-LUCK AT THE KREMLIN 


““ Mr. Churchill has once more in the interests 
of the Grand Alliance exposed himself to the 
dangers of an autumnal journey and the ardours 
of Muscovite hospitality.”—Observer, Oct. 22. 


When statesmen fly to a vital meeting 

For the global weal of the human race, 

State hospitality follows greeting 

And ceremonial feasts take place. 

A banquet cannot be flashed by cable, 

The bonds that last must be forged at table— 
The statesman’s task is the task of eating, 
When friend with fighting friend keeps pace. 


The White House feast is a small collation 
With scalloped lobster and clam broth clear, 
Where chicken créole aids conversation, 

And planked shad lightens the task severe, 
Where strawberry shortcake and gorgeous ices 
Sweeten the statesmen’s sacrifices. 

But greater ardours of mastication 

Await in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


There are strains and stresses gastronomic, 

Endured for the salving of all mankind, 

When the guest is served by the host Slavonic, 

And none of the dishes may be declined. 

There are stricter tests, there are sterner ardours 

When the feast wells forth from the Kremlin 
larders, 

And the burden of banqueting seems more chronic, 

With fronts and frontiers to be defined. 

There are Chlodniks, Kabobs and Stschi to 
swallow, 

Sturgeon fresh from the Caspian coast, 

Bortsch and truffles and carp to follow, 

And Russian bitocks, the Kremlin’s boast. 

The valiant visiting stomachs wrestle 

With oyster and caviare, Moscow Special, 

Till the void is filled and the dish is hollow, 

And each course is crowned with a comrade’s 


toast. 


And hope for the future is visibly brightened 
As statesmen strive in the Kremlin hall, 
The cloud of suspicion (if any) is lightened, 
And problems into perspective fall. 
The bonds of friendship are forged and tested, 
The indigestible is digested, 
The belt is loosened, but ties are tightened 
When statesmen dine for the good of all. 

0 SAGITTARIUS 








BRITAIN, RICH OR POOR 


I. WHat CAN WE AFFORD ? 


vances made in the war trades will do little to 


Wuen the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
asked Parliament last Friday to “ steel itself” to 
the news that £24 billions had already been 
“spent”? on the war, he was firing one more 
preliminary shot in a battle which will involve 
every major aspect of reconstruction. The argu- 
ment, foreshadowed by cautionary mutterings in 
the Conservative press, turns on the question 
whether this country can, after all, “ afford” the 
carrots which the Coalition has dangled in front 
of the public nose. What does “ afford” mean ? 
It can mean many different things. It can 
mean, for example, how much in the way 
of goods we can afford to import from abroad 
for purposes of consumption at home. That 
question leads straight on to a_ discussjon 
of our prospective balance of payments, of the 
outlook for our export trades, of the extent of 
our loss of income from overseas investments, 
of the handling of our external indebtedness 
accumulated during the war. Or it can mean, 
quite differently, how much revenue can the State 
afford to raise by way of taxation, for use either 
in expanding the social services or in undertaking 
works of public development. That leads on 
to an argument about the limits of taxable capacity, 
the effects of high taxation on business enterprise, 
and the effects of redistribution itself on the 
incentive to work and on the terms of collective 
bargaining. Or again, it can mean—and this 
is the most significant meaning by far—how 
much cari we produce in the form of useful goods 
and services with the aid of the man-power 
and of the physical resources that will be at our 
disposal when the war is over ? 

To not one of these questions can there be a 
plain, uncontroversial answer. Some of the 
disputants will dwell on the immense increase 
in production that has taken place during the war, 
despite the vast withdrawal of man-power from 
productive labour, and will pertinently ask why 
total production should not be much _ higher 
still, when the fighters and their attendants come 
back to work. Why not, indeed ? Yet the matter 
is not so simple after all. War output has been 
very great, despite depleted man-power, because 
we have been turning out huge quantities of 
highly standardised war products and, in the 
civilian sector, stamping out variety and telling 
the consumers to make do with what they have 
been able to get. In all industries, except for 
war products, we have depleted stocks both of 
finished goods and of materials and components 
of every sort; and, what is more, we have de- 
liberately let plants grow obsolete without re- 
placements or renewals. We have, no doubt, 
built a host of great war factories and equipped 
them lavishly with new. plant; but these fac- 
tories cannot be simply tirned over to making 
the goods which people wili want under the con- 
ditions of peace. Some of them will be fit only 
scrapping; others will need extensive con- 
before they can be of use. 
certain that, whatever great technical 
advances may have been made as a consequence 
of the war, most industries in the immediate 
post-war period will be not more but less efficient 
than they were in 1939. There may be excep- 
tions but the running down of plant, the 
dispersal of skilled man-power, and the lack of 
recent expenditure on improvements will make 
this unavoidablé in most civilian trades—to say 
nothing of the tendency of managers and workers 
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alike to go slow for a time as a reaction against 
the strain and overtime of more than five years 
of war. It took some years after the last war 
to get back to pre-war output per head; and this 
time the strain has been considerably greater, 
and normal civilian production has been much 
more disturbed than it was in rg18. In the 
short run, then, we are almost certainly in for a 
period of low productivity and inefficiency of 
productive equipment, which the technical ad- 


alleviate. This means that, even if demobilisa- 


tion and release of war factories proceed quickly,- 


there will be for some considerable time a shortage 
of civilian goods. 

This, however, relates nly to the short run. 
In the longer run, the discoveries of wartime 
will react powerfully on productive capacity— 
if we choose to take advantage of them. They 
will be particularly helpful, if we choose, in 
enabling us rapidly to make up our arrears of 
capital equipment and to supply our industries 
with really up-to-date plant. to do this will, 
of course, involve a high rate of investment— 
that is, of real capital accumulation—for a few 
years after the war; and to that extent we shall 
be postponing the instant satisfaction of con- 
sumers’ needs. The postponement, however, 
will be more apparent than real; for we cannot 
effectively re-employ the workers in making 
consumers’ goods until we have supplied them 
with modern factories and plant for the purpose. 

But... will this rapid re-equipment of 
industry for enlarged production acttually be 
achieved ? The will of private industrialists 
to acquire new plant is limited not only by g 
fear of having too much plant,to match 
absorptive capacity of a restricted market, but 
also by their reluctance to have their existing 
plant rendered plainly obsolete. At the end of 
the war, we shall be admirably placed for using 
our greatly expanded machine-tool industry to 
re-equip our factories on the most scientific 
lines ; but the will of private capitalism to use 
this chance, or allow it to be used, will be limited 
by its estimates of the profit to be derived from 
expansion. Many trades will probably prefer 
to make good profits with old machinery during 
the period of scarcity, and will be actively hostile 
to the creation of new and more efficient plants 
which they will regard as likely to produce 
conditions of “‘ redundancy” when the emergency 
is at an end. If such influences are allowed to 
have their way, the machine-tool industry will 
be disbanded without carrying through the major 
re-equipment that is needed; and the great 
chance will be lost. 

In terms of total man-power, we shall probably 
have about the same number of workers after 
the war as we had in 1939. The raising of the 
school-leaving age will reduce the supply of 
juveniles ; casualties will react on the numbers 
of men in the younger age-groups : more women 
out of every hundred in the population will 
probably seek “ gainful employment” than did 
before the war; there may be a tendency to- 
wards either earlier or later retirement, according 
to the terms of social security legislation that is 
still to come. With several uncertain factors, 
it seems most likely that the total number of 
workers will not have undergone much change. 
But it is certain that the average age will be a 
good deal higher, and that there will be a shortage 
of juveniles and young men. 

This means, on the face of it, a less adaptable 
labour force, at a time when the need for adapta- 
bility will be very great. We have, however, to 
reckon against this the lessons in adaptability 
that have been learnt in the Services and in the 
war industries; and probably the balance is 
favourable on the whole. With a total labour 
force of about the same size as before the war, 
clearly prospects of greater wealth depend on 
higher productivity per worker—including fuller 
employment as well as higher output while at 
work. Full employment we shall need because 
we shall have no labour to waste if we mean 
to be tolerably well off; and higher hourly or 
daily production is well within our grasp as 


soon as war weariness has worn off and industry 
has been reasonably re-equipped. That is, it 
is within our grasp technically, if we are alive 
to, and overcome, the social and political obstacles. 
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The Russian Five-Year Plans succeeded no 
only because they had the full power of a State 
in control of industry behind them, but also 
because those who mauc¢ them had a clear notion 


of what they were setting out to do. Makin 
plan of production involves knowing whet at 
you want to get produced; and what you 


want to get produced depends on what you are 
aiming at in terms of consumption. The re- 
equipping of British industry is not merely a 
technical, but, also a social and political problem. 
The kind of equipment that is needed depends 
on the distribution of the incomes with which the 
products are to be bought; it depends on the 
—_ conditions 

oreign trade; it depends on the levels aimed 
at in production both of armaments and of public 
amenities and services as well as of ordinary 
consumers’ goods. 

We have therefore to approach the question 
another way, and to ask what sort of production 
programme those responsible for reconstruction 
will be having in mind. How rich or poor we 
shall be as a nation depends very much on what 
sorts of things we set out to produce. If we 
go back to the extremes of spendable income that 
existed before the war, it will be impossible to 
avoid going back to the immense variety of pro- 
ducts that were designed to catch the fancies 
of consumers with surplus money to spend. 
But this extravagant diversity of products, with 
its accompaniments of competitive advertising 
and display, stands right in the way of any 
scientific attempt to cheapen goods all round 
by turning out, in sufficient variety, standardised 
utility articles. It also effectively prevents any 
real price-control ; whereas control can be applied 
quite easily, by means of costing systems, to 
standard products amply diverse enough to mect 
all reasonable tastes. An approach to greater 
equality of incomes is itself, for this reason 
as for many others, a great help towards 
increasing the volume of real wealth. It has 
also the great advantage of steadying demand, 
thus making for more regular employment. 

This is as much as to say that it is almost mean- 
ingless to talk about productive power, or how rich 
or poor we shall be in terms of it, in the abstract ; 
for productive power is relative to the uses to 
which it is applied. How much we can afford 
depends very largely on what sort of things we 
set out to afford; how big our national income 
will be depends on how we set out to distribute 
it and how we attempt to make it up. Imme- 
diately after the war there will be a scarcity 
which good policy can mitigate, but not avoid ; 
but thereafter our wealth or poverty will be 
mainly the outcome of the good or bad social 
and economic policies which we elect to pursue. 

(To be continued) 


R.I.P. AIMEE 


On August 13 last I saw Aimee Semple 
McPherson put on her weekly show at the Angelus 
Temple in Los Angeles. Recently in London 
I read in the newspapers of her death. 

When I arrived in Los Angeles—a_ British 
officer in uniform—the Ladies Entertainment 
Committee asked what I would like to see in 
addition to Hollywood and the Biltmore Hotel. 
I said I would like to see Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. 
superior manner, but the secretary was good 
enough to telephone the Temple and reserv« 
seat for me. 

So, after doing the rather dreary Hollyw 
round, enlivened tor me by Gracie Fields, 
Monty Banks, her husband, and the coming film 
man, Orson Welles, I jumped into a taxi and v 
deposited at ten minutes to seven at the doors 
of the Angelus Temple. It is rather an impress 
building at r100 Glendale Boulevard, one block 
south of Sunset. It is a smaller and cheaper 
Albert Hall, seating only 7,000. There 
powerful radio station, K.F.S.C., all Sist 
Shows being broadcast on her network. 
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The hall was crowded, the band, gorgeously 
arrayed, was in full blast ; fifty maidens, clad in 
white samite, mystic, wonderful, marched in 
procession down the auditorium on the right 
flank and fifty males, also clad in splendiferous 
white—like the White Knights—advanced on the 
left flank. These were Sister’s bodyguard, the 
institution being co-ed. 

The music died away, the audience lapsed into 
tense silent expectation, the lights went down, the 
limélight, the spotlight, the searchlight, con- 
centrated on the right spot—on the curtains, 
which parted, revealing to the gaze of the rapt 
‘audience, the Pastor, President and Founder. 

The basis of the service was essentially Hot 
Gospel, though some might dub it Hot Jazz. 
It was, according to Aimee, “ spirit filled.”’ It 
was certainly Four Square, though the Angelus 
Temple itself is circular, with five thousand free 
seats as advertised. 

Aimee was strong on “ guest speakers,’’ among 
them being Rev. (Cyclone) Jackson (subject : 
Greatest Man in the World, and God’s Final Call 
to You); Dr. H. W. Cooksey (subject: The 
Bride’s Statement Concerning Christ); Rev. 
Mrs. Hal Smith (subject: Healing—Condition 
of Obtaining) ; and others. 

Aimee and her methods do not, I think, differ 
greatly from those of similar and more familiar 
gospellers, revivalists and evangelists. There was 
the usual American - uphasis on gaudy uniforms ; 
the services are advertised as “ shifts,’’ a sort of 
round the clock programme ; there are auxiliaries- 
Junior High Four Square Crusaders, the Deaf 
Mute section, the Friday “ All Night of Prayer,”’ 
the Los Angeles Band, garbed in rich array and 
the “ Dramatically Illustrated Sermon—Humpty 
Dumpty.”’ 

Apart from these normal ebullitions of emotional 
instability, which, though rather startling to an 
Englishman, are really quite normal in America, 
I came away deeply impressed by the personality 
(as viewed from the audience) of the Pastor, 
President and Founder. 

Her picture depicts her as a beautiful woman 
of thirty-three—I believe she was fifty-three. Her 
followers are her devotees ; she is the matriarch, 
though she would not have liked the term. Freud 
and Jung would have revelled in analysing her 
peculiar psyche. She was an entrepreneur of 
magnificent calibre ; she was not ‘‘ God’s Greatest 
Saleswoman ”’ as the irreverent termed her ; she 
was Aimee Semple McPherson’s greatest sales- 
woman, and at a very good price. She had all the 
common craving for admiration, success, wealth, 
but she had the uncommon faculty of achieving 
them entirely off her own bat. Whether she 
was a humbug extrovert) or an advanced introvert, 
or both, I do not know. But she was a creative 
saleswoman, a dominating personality, who built 
up a marvellous money-spending one-woman 
business in the teeth of persecution and jeers. 
I should be interested to know how much she 
left, or if she spent it as she earned it. And who 
will take over this flourishing business “ Four 
Square Gospel Inc.”’ ? 

While I sat there pondering over these matters 
and watching Aimee out of the corner of my 
sceptical eye, an usher approached and whispered 
in my ear. I caught only a few words, but they 
cast a chill fear over me. He was asking me to 
join the Leader on the platform and to take part 
with her in some ceremony or other. Perhaps she 
had spotted the British officer in his uniform in 
the front row, and had instantly decided to sell 
him to the audience, an extra on the programme. 

I rose and followed the usher up the aisle, 
wondering how I should escape from this dreadful 
and imminent trap into which my idle curiosity 
had led me. J weakly followed the man round the 
back to the passage which led to the stage. 
Suddenly the magic letters “‘ EXIT ” at the end of 
a corridor caught my fevered eye. I dashed down 


it and ran up the Glendale Boulevard, panting 
with the exertion and relief. 

I had escaped from what would have been a 
very bad quarter of an hour for me, however satis- 
lactory it might have been for Aimee. G.R 


: “THE CIRCLE” 

The Cirele has taken its place along with Hamlet and 
Love for Love in the first season of the Haymarket 
Theatre Repertory which will close on November 25. 
It is, as older playgoers will remember, a cynical 
comedy, and the first of Somerset Maugham’s really 
good plays. They will also recall that when first 
staged, in March, 1921, Lottie Venne played to 
perfection the part of “‘ Naughty” Lady Kitty, 
that once radiant reckless Victorian beauty, and 
Mr. Thesiger the part of her fussy self-centred son, 
Arnold Champion Cheney, M.P.; with his nervous 
insistence on order and convention everywhere 
(natural enough after a boyhood made wretched by the 
scandalous notoriety of his mother) and his congruous 
love of eighteenth century “ interiors.’”” That remark- 
able first performance of the play had only one defect, 
which this reproduction remedies. Miss Fay Compton 
as Elizabeth Champion Cheney (Arnold’s young wife) 
failed to present her as restless, and intense. I take 
up this old lapse in the career of an actress who went 
on to give us many admirable exhibitions of her art 
and who is now at her zenith, because it enables 
me to hail the young actress, Rosalie Crutchley, who 
now plays Elizabeth. I watched her carefully ; I feel 
sure that she has a distinguished future. To-day, 
Mr. Gielgud is the prim, nervous husband and Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud the over-blown ridiculous Lady 
Kitty, fighting a lost rear-guard action against time. 
Her delightful French accent is, of course, quite out of 
character, but she puts so much spirit into the part, 
such a gay recognition of what is ludicrous and 
pathetic in it that the audience is enraptured with 
Kitty’s absurdities and tears. If she tends to act a 
little too much for them and not for the scene as a 
whole—weil, that only disappoints a connoisseur in 
the art of the stage, and of such there are only a few 
in any audience. Mr. Gielgud made an admirable 
tense prig with a grievance: I do not understand why 
my colleague Mr. Agate denies his gift for comedy : 
his Joseph Surface was far the best I ever saw. 

Let me remind you of the play itself > it is, as I said, 
a cynical comedy, the first play by Somerset Maugham 
in which he exhibited uncompromisingly that estimate 
of human nature in general to which his best fiction 
had already owed its force. Cynicism is, of course, 
a vague term. What I mean by it is scepticism in 
regard to the depth and persistence of human affection, 
a conviction that men and women are competitive, 
ostentatious and selfish, and only superficially and 
erratically capable of disinterested sympathy; that time 
in the end gets the better of even the most intelligently 
self-seeking, though some consolation, pro tem, can 
be found in the amusements of luxury and the security 
of wealth. It is a point of view which bleakly stated 
is rejected by many who nevertheless act upon it. 
It has inspired more French than English writers. 
It is not, however, by any means intolerable te some 
who believe that to take a good look at the baseness of 
human nature is the best means towards honouring 
what is lovable in it. 

Thus the cynic himself may not be as cynical as 
those he shocks. This, I “think, is true of both 
Maupassant and Maugham. 

When the curtain goes up on the drawing-room of 
the Champion Cheney’s eighteenth-century country 
house (the decor is admirable) this young couple are 
faced with an extremely delicate situation. Elizabeth, 
after a good deal of domestic pressure, has at last 
succeeded in persuading her husband to allow her to 
invite her mother-in-law with Lord Porteous, who 
ran off with her thirty years ago. Arnold has not seen 
his mother since. Elizabeth has conceived a romantic 
idea of Lady Kitty, of her beauty and courage. She 
is bored and restless in her own marriage, and has a 
mind to a manly young tea-planter. One who dared 
all for love must be, she thinks, a wonderful woman. 
Unfortunately, Arnold’s father arrives from Paris 
quite unexpectedly, while the old guilty couple, who 
have lived socially ostracised abroad, are motoring 
down. Elizabeth explains the situation to Arnold’s 
father, who takes it calmly and seems inclined to 
withdraw. But he changes his mind when he gets a 
glimpse into his daughter-in-law’s mind. The 
comedy which follows is admirable and a terrible 
disillusionment for Elizabeth. Instead of a sad, 
lovely, dignified heroine, Lady Kitty is a merry, silly, 
spasm-minded old creature, while her lover who 
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sacrificed a glorious political career for her, is a testy, 


nagging old man. Their flaring love-affair has 
guttered down into a sordid sort of marriage, and 
Mr. Champion Cheney (excellently played by Mr. 
Trouncer) takes every opportunity of stimulating 
squabbles between them, as an object lesson, a warning, 
to his romantically inclined daughter-in-law. She is 
depressed, especially by Lady Kitty’s confession that 
though at first her elopement had been glorious, on 
the whole it had been a great mistake. But in spite 
of that, and in spite of advice which Mr. Champion 
Cheney gave to his son and he to the last thinks has 
done the trick, she bolts with her young colonial. ‘The 
old lovers are moved to tears and laughter by an 
incident which recalls their own first careless raptures, 
though they know the young ones are fools. The play 
ends with the three old people laughing on the same 
sofa, for Champion Cheney has joined them to 
explain how he had succeeded in detaching Elizabeth 
from her lover. Is it a happy ending ? Has the world 
been well lost for love this time ? Or was the downy 
old Champion Cheney right? There is in the play 
no answer to these questions. It is not a full stop, 
but a recurring decimal dot. Life repeats itself; 
experience coe; not make for wisdom; men and 
women revolve “in a circle.” It is a good play, full 
of laughter, some pity—for lost charms at any rate— 
and acute observation. 
DESMOND MacCarTHy 


FOUR EXHIBITIONS 


Tue London Group exhibition at Burlington House 
represents painting of just the sort that would dominate 
the Royal Academy if this institution had remained 
faithful to the admirable purpose for which it was 
founded. That is to say that most of the pictures are 
careful, scholarly, traditional and unalarming, while a 
few more experimental works are included by artists 
whose abilities have already for long been gencrally 
recognised. Unluckily the Royal Academy has for 
long neglected the duty of championing tradition, 
preferring to reflect passing fashions. And needlessly. 
For several Societies and Institutes already provide 
lavishly for that prosperous public which likes shiny 
pictures of its expensively dressed matrons and its 
favourite beauty-spots. Indeed the R.I.0.P. exhibition, 
also at Burlington House, is just what we see there 
every summer. As the Royal Academy has become 
thus unacademic, it is evidently needful that some 
other body should act in its place. Whether the 
history of the London Group calls it to this task is 
another question. A more appropriate substitute 
seems the New English Art Club, whose present 
exhibition at the R.B.A. Galleries does in fact display 
the unruffled calm that characterises the academic 
artist in every age. (Though it contains many skilful 
and some sensitive works, I could detect none that 
expressed any intensity of feeling.) The London 
Group, on the other hand, used to encourage youthful 
audacity ; and now that it has sobered, there is no 
organisation for displaying art of the more experimental 
order. This seems to me a pity; and I cannot but 
wish that the painters of the old Euston Road Schooi 
had infiltrated into the New English Art Club—-their 
natural home, 2s it seems to me—instead of capturing, 
as they obviously have, that historic outpost, the — 
London Group. 

If the conservatism of the London Group members 
has excluded much work that we should like to see, 
it has provided a highly agreeab'e exhibition. The 
general run of the pictures may be on the same 
unassuming level as at the New Erglish, but there 
are a dozen or so finely personal and exciting works. 
Three painters in particular deserve careful attention. 
Mr. Ivon Hitchens is represented at his best: his art 
has been gaining in certainty, and his pictures, even 
if they may seem a little out of place in such demure 
company, seem to me the peaks of the exhibition. 
Then there are two pictures by Mr. Pasmore, which 
reveal a remarkable development in his style. Both 
are beautifully painted, and one (the better, I think 
confesses a debt to Whistler and through him to 1! 
Japanese. An ill-chosen frame cannot disguise 
decorative and nostalgic charm of this burnished 
of light on water, with, in the foreground, vaguely 
Victorian figures that suggest Chinese idcographs. 
The handling, smoother than was Mr. Pasmore’s 
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wont, and the composition are alike exquisite. Third, 
there is Mr. Geoffrey Tibble, whose work I have 
watched with continually disappointed hope since he 
exhibited, with Mr. Moynihan, a series of pictures in 
which every vestige of form had been sacrificed to 
texture. Mr. Tibble’s three pictures at the London 
Group seem to me highly impressive. The subjects 
are Sickerty interiors, the refined colour owes much 
But the effect is not imitative ; and I think 


to Degas. 
we may now look with confidence to his future 
performance. I found no other surprises in the 


exhibition, but it céntains good work by such artists 
as le Bas, Moynihan, Mary Potter, Tunnard, 
Uhiman, Daphne Chart, Angelica Garnett (an 
unfamiliar name) and Nina Hamnett, a most accom- 
plished painter whose work we see much too rarely. 
An Adoration of the Magi by Mr. Duncan Grant 
presents delightfully Italianate groups against a rather 
woolly Southdown background. There are also 
pleasant works by a number of Polish artists who, 
like the English, are more distinguished by sensibility 
than by inventior? or intellectual vigour. 

I have room only for a word of heartfelt gratitude 
to Messrs. Wildenstein for risking an exhibition of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century French masters. 
Watteau, Hubert Robert, Fragonard (a wonderful 
carly landscape in the Dutch tradition), Corot (a fine 
little early landscape), Monet, Manet, Sisley (each 
especially at the Champ de tréfle), Pissarro, Seurat 
(one of the oil sketches) and the youthful Bonnard. 
How refreshing (and for that matter how necessary 
for the critic) to one’s memories of what 
Painters can do! 


revive 


RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE MOVIES 


“ The Conquering Hero,” at the Plaza 

“Strange Incident” and “Turksib,” at 
London Film Institute Society 

*“ Between Two Worlds,” at Warner’s 

“ Fiddlers Three,” at the New Gallery 

Someone has written asking why, in reviewing 
films, I don’t pay more attention to the director. The 
comp.aint surprises me; for the one name I always 
seize hold of—to the neglect of actors, cameramen, 
script-writers, set-designers, producers, editors, 
cutters, etc.—-is the director’s. I look for that, 
wrongly, perhaps, in some cases, as I do for the 
author’s name on a book; and to indulge a habit, 
I am putting first on the list a.film that I shan’t have 
seen until after this article is finished. The Conquering 
Hero is by Preston Sturges. 

There isn’t, it is true, a great deal of competition 
among other new films. Between Two Worlds is an 
up-to-date version of Ourward Bound, which in 
general improves on the original except for coming 
ten years later. The dead who don’t know it are 
killed in a blitz almost as other-worldly as the liner 


the 


in which they are to make their journey: two of them, 
however, suicide lovers, return to a gas-filled room 
with air streaming in through a broken pane, just in 
time to escape judgment. Luckily for them. The 


punishment for suicide—@perpetual stewardship on one 
of these liners—seems cxcessively harsh; and even 
Edmund Gwenn, after ten thousand trips or so, looks 
an occasional “Good man, good man,” 
Examiner onsolation enough. The 
Examiner, by the way, is brilliantly 
prepared to make us uneasy—this moment that shall 
be both awe-inspiring and humdrum—and our know- 


as though 
from the 


entrance of the 
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ledge that the Examiner will be Mr. Sidney Greenstreet 
takes. away nothing from curiosity. I  couldn’t 
help wishing that this show-down, like so many 
others, had been brought about by gangsters (John 
Garfield, George Colouris and Fay Emerson are in the 
cast). However, this time it’s not gangsters but angels 


relics frankly on magic to whisk us 
back into ancient Rome. Tommy Trinder and Sonnie 
Hale enjoy themselves as a couple of sailors who 
spend their leave in the court of Nero, and the fun 
is neat and lively without being, I thought, particu- 
larly funny. They prophesy, they disguise themselves 
as slave girls, they are invited to an orgy and almost 
get eaten by lions. The director is Harry Watt, but 
the name doesn’t carry the weight it should. 

The London Film Institute Society meets every 
month at the Academy on a Monday evening. The 


Fiddlers Three 


Italian Straw Hat had been put down originally for 
this month, but owing to technical difficulties its 
showing is postponed till November. We enjoyed 
instead a film that there has been little seeing since 
its hole-in-the-cormer appearance here last year. 
William Wellman’s The Ox-Bow Incident, renamed 
Strange Incident before being tucked away, relates a 
grim little episode in Nevada in the Eighties. Two 
strangers wandering into a village one afternoon are 
pressed into a hue-and-cry that ends in the lynching 
of three innocent men, and after it is all over they 
ride away; the same dog shambles across the street 
that had greeted—or failed to greet—their arrival. 
The detail of this film is astringent—the reason, I 
suppose, why it has been hushed up—but it is in its 
way as remarkable a film as Grapes of Wrath. In the 
same programme Turksib revived one’s affection for 
an old favourite that is beginning, alas, to show its 


years. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


Sir,—The time is ripe for public opinion to 
make up its mind about what should be British 
policy for converting the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
into an international authority capable of preserving 
world peace, and to press its views on M.P.s and 
candidates of all parties. Herewith in brief are three 
proposals on which it may be suggested public 
opinion might concentrate. (1) The Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference split on the Anglo-American desire that 
a State that was party to a dispute should have no 
vote, as against the Russian insistence that the un- 
animity of the permanent members of the Council 
was necessary in all circumstances. ; 

The way out of this difficulty is on the one hand 
to accept the Russian principle that the Council 
can decide on the action appropriate to deal with a 
threat to or disturbance of the peace of nations only 
by a unanimous vote of its permanent members plus 
a vote of the majority of the other members, and on 
the other by the acceptance of the principle of uni- 
versal compulsory judicial settlement of disputes. 
The constitution of the new organisation should 
provide that all disputes not settled by agreement 
between the parties (assisted if any party so wished 
by a commission of conciliation, or the good offices 
of the Council) within one year of its first being 
drawn to the attention of the Council, may be referred 
by any party to the Court and the Court’s decision 
should be final and accepted by all the State-members 
of the United Nations. 

If the Court were made the final arbiter, the action 
of the Council would become essentially a matter of 
mediation and negotiation, of inducing the parties 
to try conciliation or arbitration, or in the last 
analysis of making a report, and, if it were not 
accepted by the parties, helping them to frame the 
issues to be submitted to the Court in such a way as 
to narrow the area of disagreement as much as possible. 
If the Council’s role in handling disputes were limited 
to activities of this kind by the right of ultimate 
appeal to the Court, and if the principle were rigidly 
maintained that any disturbance of the peace should 
be dealt with by Council action requiring the un- 
animous vote of the Great Powers and a majority 
of the temporary members, the Council could well 
deal with disputes by the procedure of majority 
voting. 

It will be observed that the proposed reference 
of disputes in the last analysis to the Court ignores 
the distinction between “‘ justiciable ’’ and so-called 
‘“‘non-justiciable ’’ disputes. Dr. Lauterpacht in 
the Function of Law in the International Community 
demonstrates that the distinction is purely artificial 
and merely means that governments prefer to leave 
unsettled disputes about which they feel strongly, 
sO as to remain free to uphold their view of their 
rights by force rather than accept third-party judg- 
ment. That is why the small Powers have always 
been the champions of compulsory arbitration and 
why the great Powers have generally opposed that 
principle. 
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(2) The Assembly should, it is submitted, be an 
inter-parliamentary body composed of representatives 
elected by their national legislatures by proportiona! 
representation. Each representative should have a 
vote and the size of the delegations elected by nationa! 
parliaments should vary on a scale similar to that 
employed for allocating national contributions to the 
budget of the new organisation (from say a minimum 
of three to a maximum of forty). 

The Assembly should have the right, as in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, to discuss and make 
recommendations about any subject it chooses within 
the competence of the organisation, but its powers 
of decision should be limited to the admission of new 
members, the election of temporary members to 
the Council and related subjects, and the voting o{ 
the budget (which carries with it determining the 
main lines of the programme of work of the organisa- 
tion). 

The Dumbarton Oaks Conference proposes that 
the Assembly should vote the budget, admit new 
members and elect temporary members to the Council 
by two-thirds majorities and that the States-members 
should be represented in the Assembly by their 
Governments, great and small States alike having 
one vote each. 

The paradoxical result of this arrangement would 
be that the great Powers, which between them pay 
most of the budget (the United Kingdom alone paid 
one-tenth of the League budget ; the British Empire, 
totalling seven votes with the Dominions, the Irish Free 
State and India, paid one quarter), could be outvoted 
by a two-third majority of small Powers. The Latin 
Americans, for instance, could muster 23 votes to 
five for the great Powers. The Latin American 
bloc could join with Central European and Asiatic 
groups of States, all needing loans and one-way lease- 
lend, to vote budgets for programmes of international 
reconstruction and betterment, involving heavy out- 
lays—leaving the outvoted great powers to foot the 
bill or repudiate their obligations. Moreover, an 
inter-governmental Assembly cannot plan inter- 
nationally—it can only piece together national plans 
and hope that the general interest may evolve from 
a patchwork of sectional interests. The League 
Assembly was only a faint and distorted echo of 
world public opinion. 

In the proposed inter-Parliamentary Assembly 
the majorities in the national delegations would 
correspond to the Government majorities in their 
respective legislatures, and the great Powers would 
have a share in the’ votes corresponding to their 
share in the budget. But representatives would 
tend to group themselves into international farties 
of the right, centre and left, taking world views on 
world issues. Such an Assembly could sapply the 
vision and drive necessary for the basic planning 
of international economic and social action. It 
would give full-blooded voice to the needs and ideals 
of its component peoples. It would evolve an inter- 
national loyalty and a dynamism of its own It would 
bring democracy to bear on the international plane 

(3) Finally, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference con- 
templates regional associations and groupings within 
the world organisation. Our contribution should 
be to revive Mr. Churchill’s offer to France in the 
form of an invitation to our West European allies, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway, 
to join with us in a Union based on a currency bloc ; 
joint control of tariffs, and common economic planning ; 
a unified defence system; direct association of our 
Parliaments and Cabinets and common citizenship 
The Union would be open to any State that 
applied for admission and could satisfy the obliga- 
tions of membership. It would collectively become 
a party to the Anglo-Soviet alliance and base its 
European policy on the closest partnership with the 
U.S.S.R. 

K. ZILLIACUS 
(Member of the Information Section of the 
League of Nations, Dec., 1919—Dec., 1938). 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS 
Sir,—In your issue of April 1§th this year you 
published a memorable article protesting against 
almost incredibly stupid way in which prisoners oi 
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war in this country are screened from any breath of 
anti-Nazi propaganda. 

A good example of this attitude has recently been 
afforded by the publication in booklet form of a series 
of broadcasts given by Thomas Mann in the American 
European service. The Free German League of 
Culture, who were the publishers of this booklet, 
then offered copies to the War Office for distribution 
in Prisoner of War camps. It might have been 


thought that the authorities would have welcomed: 


this opportunity of enabling the prisoners to learn 
the views of one of their greatest writers on the Nazi 


-. regime—views which were, at any rate, thought fit to 


be broadcast to the Germans in Germany. Quite 
the contrary, permission was not granted. 

I should like to recall the words of a German 
refugee in your correspondence column : 
. . . we are dreading the day when trainloads 
after trainloads with hundreds of thousands of 
100 per cent. Nazis will return—fresh from British 
and American P.O.W. camps. Indeed, they will 
be the only 100 per cent. Nazis left. . . . 
This comment gains additional significance in the 
light of Himmler’s recently revealed plans for an under- 
ground resistance movement after defeat. Is this 
mavement to be manned by fit and healthy ex- 
prisoners of war who have been given no opportunities 
for coming to their senses whilst in captivity? Are 
we making no effort to cure the maniacs who before 
long may be sniping at our own Army of Occupation ? 

These are the men who at this moment are denied 
access to the writings of Thomas Mann by the British 
Government. This is just one more symptom of an 
intolerable state of affairs. Public opinion must be 
mobilised to remedy it. 

LresLtig T. MINCHIN, 
Hon. Secretary 
The Progressive League, 
20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 


WHAT CAN WE DO WITH 
GERMANY ? 


Sir,—Mr. M. Cost, “in his letter published last 
week, seeks to defend the opponents of the Nazis 
from the charge of Pan-Germanism by claiming 
that no other’country is any better. He is evidently 
unaware of the record of opposition in this country 
to the war against the American colonies, to the 
Crimean War, to the Boer War, and to the policy 
of oppression in Ireland. Where was the German 
Gladstone ? Where the German Campbell Banner- 
man? These men did not have to face persecution 
of the Nazi intensity, but they.faced, and overcame, 
persecution which was more than enough to silence 


the feeble protests of German Liberals in the late 
nineteenth century. How many rmans opposed 
Bismarck’s campaign against the’ Poles ? How many 
opposed the atrocities and deportations in Belgium 
during the Four Years’ war ? How many the annexa- 
tionist proposals of the general staff? There was no 
Nazi terror during the Four Years’ war; yet Max 
Weber, the leading German liberal of his day, put 
forward, according to his recent biographer, war aims 
indistinguishable from those of the High Command. 
Can one imagine, say, Professor Gilbert Murray 
behaving in this way—even if threatened with persecu- 
tion, which Max Weber was not? One can go further 
and ask how many German refugees, living securely 
in this country, are prepared to recognise the full 
national independence of the east European peoples 
and to renounce, for ever, all projects of a European 
system under German leadership. 

It is something to demand freedom solely for 
Germans ; but this is not a demand on which the 
rest of Europe can safely build. And it is an insult 
to the memory of the truly European and pacific 
Germans, such as Eisner or Ossietzky, to excuse the 
Pan-Germanism in resisting which they gave their 
lives by evoking the irrelevant sufferings of Nie- 
moeller, who has been a warmonger both in the last 
war and the present one. The real opponents of 
Pan-Germanism were persecuted and murdered 
under the Weimar republic, with the acquiescence of 
the German Liberals and Socialists of the day, some 
of them, in fact, murdered by Free Corps organised 
by a Social Democrat. I am unaware that Noske 
was expelled from, or even censured by, the Social 
Democratic party, for his butchery of the Independent 
Socialist leaders. 

It may be hard doctrine for Liberally minded 
Germans that, until they struggle for the freedom 
of others, they cannot themselves be free ; but it is 
a doctrine which they must sooner or later accept. 

May I congratulate Mr. Cost on his phrase of the 
German government deciding “to impose its will 
on its neighbours ” ? This is the most elegant descrip- 
tion I have yet heard of the gas chambers of Maidanek. 

Magdalen College, A. J. P. Taytor 

Oxford. 


INDIAN UNITY 

Sir,—In your article on Indian Unity in your issue 
of October 7th you said that “‘ the two leaders never 
came in sight of an agreement over Pakistan.”” Surely 
the fact is that Mr. Gandhi had already conceded 
the principle of Pakistan in the interests of Hindu- 
Muslim co-operation to secure the independence of 
India, which has in turn been conceded in principle 
by the British Government subject to the achievement 
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of a Hindu-Muslim understanding. And you yourself 
express the opinion that “ Mr. Gandhi did right to 
concede Pakistan on reasonable terms” although 
you “ have always regarded it as a thoroughly vicious 
solution.” 

You deprecate the breaking up of “the political 
and economic unity of India: But you will probably 
agree that the termination or preservation of that unity 
is ultimately a matter for the peoples of India to 
decide for themselves. In these circumstances the 
most important point for determination is whether 
they want to preserve that unity or not. In our 
search for the answer to this question we may safely 
assume the correctness of the Congress assertion 
that the great majority of the Indian population want 
to preserve that unity. In this connection we need 
scarcely discuss such separatist tendencies as there 
may be among the Depressed Classes (about 50 
millions) or the Dravidian elements (some 70 millions) ; 
and we may assume that no plebiscite is needed to 
ascertain the wishes of the great majority of Indians, 

We may even go a step farther and dismiss as 
impracticable any tendency to separatism there may 


be in relatively. small Muslim communities such as - 


those of Bombay (two millions), Madras (four millions) 
and other predominantly Hindu areas, though we 
should be warned by the example of Pakistan itself 
that any delay in the final settlement of the contro- 
versy may well make such tendencies more acute 
than they now are—there is indeed evidence that this 
is already happening. 

Having made all these reservations we are squarely 
confronted by the problem of Pakistan itself, which 
concerns the provinces of Bengal, Assam, Punjab, 
Delhi, Sind, Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier, 
with an aggregate population of 100 millions including 
60 million Muslims. Like Mr. Gandhi and Mr 
Jinnah we know in advance the wishes of the 40 
million non-Muslims. We can also make a pretty 
fair guess regarding the probable verdict of the 60 
million Muslims ; but Mr. Gandhi somewhat naively 
seeks to offset that verdict in advance by insisting 
on an over-all plebiscite, including the non-Muslims 
whose attitude is already abundantly clear. What 
we want to know beyond a peradventure is whether 
the 60 million Muslims want Pakistan or not. And 
the best way of finding that out is, as Mr. Jinnah 
insists, to ask them—and them alone. 

Mr. Gandhi agrees that, if they want Pakistan, 
they should have it on reasonable terms. This can 
only mean that the frontiers of Pakistan should be so 
drawn as to exclude all separable non-Muslim areas 
from the provinces above-mentioned—e.g. the Sikh 
and Hindu districts of eastern Punjab, and the Hindu 
districts of Bengal. There would be no great diffi- 
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culty in tracing such frontiers and, once they have 
been agreed upon, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect of the Hindu minorities remaining in Pakistan 
and of the Muslim minorities left in Hindustan that 
they should accept the situation philosophically. 
I do not attempt to discuss the possibility of future 
transfers of population, as such a matter would be 
within the competence of the Governments con- 
cerned. I merely make the point that Mr. Jinnah 
would be no more justified in demanding the retention 
of large non-Muslim minorities in Pakistan than Mr. 
Nehru is in desiring the retention of the large Muslim 
mincrity in a united India under Hindu domination. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
problem is one of cultural rather than racial signific- 
ance. And the real trouble is perhaps to be sought 
in the fact that democracy—an ideal equally accepted 
by both parties to the dispute—has not yet succeeded 
in devising a modus operandi, under which two different 
cultures can develop freely and independently in the 
same living-space. Majority rule is only satisfactory 
in a culturally homogeneous community, while no 
satisfactory system of minority weightage has yet 
been discovered. Partition was the solution adopted 
in similar circumstances in Ireland. Partition has 
been proposed and may yet be the ultimate solution 
in Palestine. Without partition the Indian problem 
is scarcely likely to be solved. 

With apologies for the length of this letter. 

H. St. J. B. PHILBY 

The Athenzum. 

[Mr. Philby’s defence of Pakistan reads reasonably ; 
but it is far from reflecting Mr. Jinnah’s demands. 
He claims the entire province of Bengal and even 
Assam as a whole, though it has a Hindu majority. 
But Mr. Philby fails to meet the chief objection to 
Pakistan. It “ liberates’? 60 millions of Muslims, 
who already govern themselves and need no pro- 
tection, because they enjoy a majority in their pro- 
vinces. But it leaves 30 millions exposed, often as 
a-numerieally helpless minority, to the alleged persecu- 
tion of the Hindus. The feud of the two creeds 
would not be ended by such an arrangement. Par- 
tition it must be, if Muslims are really bent on it. 
But before a plebiscite is taken, would it not be well 
to have some such evidence before us as a decisive 
vote in the Councils of some of the affected pro- 
vinces?——Ep., N.S. & N.}. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 
Sir,—The impression given by your Notes on 
Parliament this week is that the House of Commons 
considered the abolition of University representation. 
Although the debate on October 12th did mainly deal 
with this question, the actual question before the 
House was merely whether or not University con- 


stituencies should be among those with which the 
Boundary Commissioners should deal. 

This raises issues worthy of some attention quite 
apart from the issue of whether University representa- 
tion should continue or not. In the only consistently 
relevant speech in the debate, Hugh Lawson drew 
attention to the disparity between the size of the 
electorate in University constituencies as compared 
with ordinary ones. In 1935 Cambridge had 33,617 
electors returning two members, Oxford 21,940 return- 
ing two, London 17,817 returning one, the Combined 
English Universities 26,809 returning two,” the 
University of Wales 7,325, returning one, the Scottish 
Universities 52,981, returning three, and Queen’s 
University, Belfast, only 3,854 returning one member. 
In short, the number of electors represented by a 
University Member varied from about 17,500 to 
3,800. The average number of electors per con- 
stituency was about 51,000 for the whole country. 

In other words, to quote Mr. Lawson, “‘ a vote cast 
in a University election has four or five times as much 
representation in this House as the vote in any other 
kind of election, excluding the City of London.” 

Another point in this connection, though not 
mentioned by Mr. Lawson, is also worthy of attention. 
In the University of London, the number of registered 
electors was 17,817 (of whom 12,876 voted), but the 
number of graduates of the University was given, in 
1937, as 72,000. That is, three out of four graduates 
are already without the privilege of having an extra 
vote. This is due to the fact that, in London, to 
register as an elector, you not only have to take a 
degree, but then have to pay a registration fee of £1 to 
enrol as an elector and member of Convocation. 

Those who seek to defend University representation 
on a rational basis do not have to justify the simple 
proposition that the Universities ought to be repre- 
sented in Parliament, nor even the equally simple 
claim that a person who has passed a degree 
examination in Botany, Spanish or Estate Management 
should be given an extra vote. The proposition, at 
present, that requires defence is :— 

That Universities shall be represented in Par- 
liament in such proportions as will enable some 
graduates who are prepared to pay £1 for the 
privilege to secure a further vote which, in terms of 
Parliamentary representation, will be at least three 
and possibly twelve times as useful as their ordinary 
vote. 

By rejecting Mr. Pritt’s amendment by 152 votes 
to 16, the House of Gommons has for the present 
insisted that this shall continue to be the precise 
issue, As one who would prefer to retain University 
representation on.a reasonable basis, I regret this 
decision, since it is obvious that no democratic 
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mmunity will continue to tolerate the ridiculous 
inomalies involved in the present basis of University 
representation. 
J. Stewart Cook, 
Member of the Senate of University 
of London 


MEANING AND PURPOSE 

S1rR,—One question asked by Dr. Joad in his review 
of Kenneth Walker’s Meaning and Purpose should be 
engraved over the mantelpieces of all who wish to 
think clearly about philosophy. Speaking of a Mozart 
quartet, he asks ‘“‘ Can it really be said to give us 
knowledge in the same sense as the knowledge yielded 
by a time-table .. . ?” A little reflection makes it 
clear that this question is concerned, on final-analysis, 
with the meaning of the word “‘ knowledge.”’. We can 
paraphrase it thus : “‘ In the experience that we obtain 
from consulting a time-table sufficiently similar to the 
experience obtained by listening to a Mozart quartet 
for it to be sensible and convenient to apply the word 
‘knowledge’ to both?” I am not concerned with 
answering the question, but only with emphasising 
that, as agreement can quickly be reached on the 
extent to which these two experiences do, in fact, 
resemble each other, the point really at issue is whether 
the word “ knowledge ” can reasonably be used for 
both. In other words, we are discussing a question of 
definition and not of fact. 

Dr. Joad’s question about knowledge is typical of 
questions that are asked about all the perennial 
problems of philosophy—‘‘ Does the external world 
exist ?”’ “‘Can we experience reality ?”’—and the 
rest. A number of philosophers (more especially 
recently) have pointed out this fundamental character- 
istic of metaphysical questions—that their answers 
turn on definitions to be agreed and not facts to be 
discovered—but so far this key to metaphysics has 
been used but timidly. When its importance is 
realised, and philosophers regard metaphysics as a 
co-operative search for convenient definitions, rather 
than a solo-flight into the stratosphere of truth, a 
beginning will have been made towards a solution of 
many of the age-old puzzles of philosophy. 

SCIENTIST 


“WHERE THE SEA BREAKS” 
Sir,—We must apologise to Mr. Gerald Bullett for 
misquoting his review of John Prebble’s novel, Where 
the Sea Breaks, in our advertisement, especially as the 
garbled version, due to faulty proof reading, did not 
do justice to Mr. Bullett’s praise of the book. 
MarTIN SECKER & WARBURG 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue Victorian novel ended in a peal of weddi 
bells ; the modern noyel, it is said, begins w 
the peal is over and paid for. There is something 
but not much, in the insiguation. One can recall 
dozens of wickedly or benignly lit episodes of 
married life in English fiction, from the time when 
Jonathan Wild called his wife a bitch to Mr. Polly's 
revolutio: outcries as he groaned over his 
wife’s pone Mi from Rawdon Crawley’s and 


Becky Sharp’s Hogarthian money troubles, to 


. the ecstatic sculptured ravings and antagoénisms 
‘of D. H. Lawrence’s couples. But all these 


are scenes only. Marriage is the incidental, 
not the dominant theme; and it is difficult 
to think of an English novel which is enclosed 


by the vows and by nothing else. About love, . 


about sexual passion, about adultery, there are 
novels by the score; but, in English, is there 
anything to put beside Strindberg or Mauriac ; or 
to compare with Tolstoy’s marriage novels, The 
Kreutzer Sonata, Family Happiness or The Devil, 
three books obsessed by marriage as others afé 
by sexual passion or romantic love? Is there 


“anything to compare with the scenes of married 


life at the end of War and Peace or the middle of 
Anna Karenina? It is the obsession that 
distinguishes them. Those people aré prisoners 
of marriage as Lawrence’s are prisoners of sex. 

There is this important difference. About sex 
we are now all vocal. About marriage we have 
never been so. The married keep silence. 
Experience warns the married against boasting or 
complaint. Even a marriage that becomes public 
property, like Tolstoy’s marriage, bewilders the 
outsider as much as it bewildered the contéstants. 
There was more than one truth in it. There was 
more than one plane. The roots, the trunks, the 
branches of those two gale-tortured trees became 
inextricable. When we think of Tolstoy’s 
marriage, we exclaim, woe to the marriage where 
one party or the other séts down in diaries, 
letters or. fictions, a minute and continuous 
impression of his partner and their life, for 
their common enlightenment. Human beings 
demand that at least one corner of their lives shall 
be theirs alone, and that no judge shall intrude 
upon it. It is the hard core in us, the impermeable 
stone which is ours alone. 

No novelist has surpassed Tolstoy’s descrip- 
tions of married life, for no novelist has believed 
and disbelieved in marriage with his exorbitance. 
The diaries show that he believed in it too much, 
or in the wrong way. To his complex Puritanism, 
marriage was one of those drastic and blessed 
simplifications which he was always slicing out of 
the jungle of life. He simply hacked it out like a 
savage who has learned to make a clearing, and 
who regrets the primeval luxuriance of the 
forest as it falls. And when he grew to dis- 
believe in marriage, or rather in marriage as it was 
understood by his own class in his own time, he 
hacked out the rougher and larger clearing of his 
religious beliefs, his political beliefs, his beliefs 
about war and peace. When we look at the world 
of Tolstoy the teacher, we see“ the mark of 
his angry bill-hook everywhere, the lopped 
branches, the hedges turned into arbitrary rows 
of stakes, the wounds made by an egotist upon 
nature, whose rage becomes sublime and un- 
adaptable as he grows older, but which remains 
exclusively a rage. To him it seemed that 
marriage would assuage the conflicts in his 
character. But such a demand was preposterous, 
for it meant that his wife should be innocent and 
eighteen for ever, that one idea only should be 
imposed on her, that she would solve his problems 
without growing any of her own. 

In a recent life of Tolstoy Mr. Derrick Leon 
described the breakdown of Tolstoy’s marriage 
as one of the great tragedies of our time. This 
is not an exaggeration. We are no longer shocked 
or disillusioned, as the old Tolstoyans were. 
The Tolstoyan doctrines interest us, if we can 
keep our tempers, as contradictory symptoms of 
the malady of a recent phase of civilisation. 
Tolstov’s marriage was a public tragedy not 


because it was made public, but because the parties 
to it were not at variance because of their charac- 
ters alone, Their characters were conspicuously 
cast to hold the poison cup of their contemporary 
history. They became prototypes. They exempli- 
fied a crisis in their class. The breaking of the 
married silence is itself a symptom. 

“* At least let people think that I have been with 
him ”—that hysterical cry from the Countess, 
when she was prevented from speaking to Tolstoy 
on his deathbed, has been called the fifal touch of 
conventional hypocrisy. So it may be. But it is 
tragic also. It is an attempt to hold up the last 
barrier of privacy and convention against the 
coming chaos of the married relationship. 

It is a commonplace that the descriptions of 
mafriage which Tolstoy wrote as a conservative, 
patriarchal landowner, and as an inured, jealous, 
vacillating and exacting husband, are superior 
to those he wrote after his conversion when he 
no longer thought his marriagé was adequate to 
his salvation. In this assured if troubled interim, 
he retained those many selves which are the 
foundation of the novelist’s genius. He could 
range with the unharassed step of experience 
from trouble at the Oblonskis’ to Anna’s passion 
or the strenuous Puritan idyll of Kitty and 
Levine. He had not yet begun to hack out those 
parts of life which annoyed him by persisting 
blatantly and incurably in despite of his own will 
and rules. In War and Peace family life is a 
cross but acceptable island, stolidly swinging in 
the running and ironical tide of history; the 
attitude to Napoleon, the war, the curious 
statement that these people who kept out of the 
war and minded their own business helped their 
country far more than the people who worked in 
military circles—they are all challenges from 
family life, from the old order of his grandfather’s 
time to which all Tolstoy’s nostaglia turned. 
From that seclusion Tolstoy regarded the public 
behaviour of the world with a satirical and per- 
functory eye: the best generals are the Kutuzovs 
who fall asleep. And the family world is a safe 
world, not because it is ideal, but precisely 
because it is not ideal. One recalls Pierre’s 
reflections on his own marriage at the end of 
War and Peace : 

Pierre was greatly surprised by his wife’s view, 
to him a perfectly novel one, that every moment of 
his life belonged to her and to the family. His 
wife’s demands astonished him, but they also 
flattered him, and he submitted to them. 

Pierre’s subjection consisted in the fact that he 
not only dared not flirt with, but dared not even 
speak smilingly to, any other woman, did not dare 
to dine at the club as a pastime, dic not dare to 
spend money on a whim, and did not dare absent 
himself for any length of time, except on business— 
in which his wife included his intellectual pursuits, 
which she did not in the least understand, but to 
which she attributed great importance. To make 
up for this, Pierre had the right of completely 
regulating his life at home as he chose, as well as 
that of the whole family. At home Natasha placed 
herself in the position of a slave to her husband, 
and the whole household went on tip-toe when he 
was occupied—that is, was reading or writing in 
his study. Pierre had but to show a partiality for 
anything, to get just what he liked done always. 
He had only to express a wish and Natasha would 
jump up and'run to fulfil it. 

The entire household was governed according to 
Pierre’s supposed orders, that is, by his wishes 
which Natasha tried to guess. Their way of life 
and place of residence, their acquaintances and 
ties, Natasha’s occupations, the children’s upbring- 
ing, were all selected not merely with regard to 
Pierre’s expressed wishes, but to what Natasha 
supposed his wishes to be from the thoughts he 
expressed in conversation. And she deduced the 
essentials of his wishes quite correctly, and having 
once arrived at them clung to them tenaciously. 
When Pierre himself wanted to change his mind 
she would fight him with his own weapons. 


And Natasha came from the nursery dishevelled 
in her dressing gown caring only for those “to 
whom she would show a yellow instead of a 
green spot on a baby’s napkin, and from whom 
she could hear reassuring words to the effect 
that the baby was better.” 
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Yet this picture (which aroused the mockery of 
his friends) of a man under the thumb of a 
strong-willed, devoted and narrow-minded woman, 
was not depressing to Pierre. He was freed from 
doubt. 


After seven years of marriage he had the joyous 
and firm consciousness that he was not a bad man, 
and he felt this because he saw himself reflected 
in his wife. He felt the good and bad within 
himself inextricably mingled and _ overlapping. 
But only what was really good in him was reflected 
in his wife, all that was not quite good was rejected. 
And this was not the result of logical reasoning, but 
was a direct and mysterious reflection. 

The puritanism of Tolstoy, which made him a 
practical moralist, chiefly» concerned with what 
worked and what did not work, was not likely to 
last in a nature so sensval and violent. It turned 
into the puritanism of the bill-hook. There is 
always the danger that couples who do not face 
their differences,will create their rival underground 
movements. Tolstoy’s diaries were a symptom. 
There is a timidity under Tolstoy’s assertiveness ; 
introspection was one of the disguises of 
cowardice, analysis one of the methods of running 
away. The underground movement emerged in 
The Kreutzer Sonata stark, hard and dispossessed. 
Immeasurably jealous, Tolstoy was one of those 
extreme egotists who are affronted by the changes 
in a woman’s character that take place first with 
marriage ané then after having children. 

Our whole life with the children, for my wife 
and consequently for me, was not a joy but a 
torment. How could she help torturing herself ? 
She tortured herself incessantly. Sometimes when 
we had just made peace after some scene of jealqusy, 
or simply after a quarrel, and thought we should 
be able to live, to read and to think a little, we had 
no sooner settled down to some occupation than the 
news came that Vasya was being sick, or Masha 
showed symptoms of dysentery, or Andrusha had 
a rash, and there was an end to peace, it was not 
life any more. Where was one to drive to? For 
what doctor? How isolate the child? And then 
it’s a case of enemas, temperatures, medicines and 
doctors. Hardly is that over before something 
else begins. We had a regular settled family life 
but only, as I have already said, continual escapes 
from imaginary and real dangers. It is like that in 
most families nowadays you know, but in my family 
it was especially acute. My wife was a child-loving 
and a credulous woman. 

We have moved far away from the dignified 
acceptance of a new situation that follows the crisis 
between husband and wife in Family Happiness, 
and presently The Kreutzer Sonata breaks into 
a description—a superb description, it must be 
admitted—of an hysterical quarrel which starts 
with some talk about a prize at a dog show. 

We jump from one subject to another, reproach 
one another. “ Oh, that’s nothing new, it’s always 


been like that.” ‘“‘ You said...” “ No, I didn’t 
say so.”” “ Then I am telling lies! .. .” 
She rushes out of the room and into the nursery. 


1 try to hold her back in order to finish what I was 
saying, to prove my point, and I seize her by the 
arm. She pretends that I have hurt her and 
screams ‘“ Children, your father is striking me!” 
I shout: “Don’t lie!” “ But it’s not the first 
time !’’ she screams, or something like that. The 
children rush to her. She calms them down. 
I say “Don’t sham!” She says, “ Everything is 
sham in your eyes, you would kill anyone and say 
they were shamming. Now I have understood -you. 


That’s just what you want!” ‘Oh, I wish you 


were dead as a dog!” I shout. I remember how 

those dreadful words horrified me. I never thought 

I could utter such dreadful, coarse words, and am 

surprised that they escaped me. 

The Kreutzer Sonata ends in murder The 
Devil ends in suicide. It has a murder forits alterna- 


tive ending. Tolstoy was an autobiographical and 
unimaginative novelist, and these acts of decision 
and violence represent the hysterical wishes 
of a vacillating character. There was nothing 
left for the Tolstoy who had sought an absclute 
salvation in marriage, but to denounce sexual 
intercourse, lay down rules to make marriage a: 


unpleasant as possible and discard all belief in 
civilisation and rational consciousness. He ends, 
where Lawrence begins, in the deification of the 
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irratiogal and unconscious. Consciousness is the 


enemy of man. 

_ I have been reading a new and excellent short 
book on Tolstoy (Tolstoy : An Approach, by Janko 
Lavrin. Methuen, 7s. 6d.), in which the distasteful 
task of tracing the course of Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing is conducted with penetration, fair-minded- 
ness and economy. r. Lavrin examines the 
split in Tolstoy’s character, or rather the several 
characters which gave him the tortured outsize 
dimensions of a giant, and he “ places’’ Tolstoy 
in his own age without denouncing him, as many 
sociological critics do, for not belonging to our 
own. There is an intetesting final comparison 
with Nietzsche which is very suggestive. It 
suggests that when we speak of a writer’s “ time,”’ 
we have merely pushed the question back a 
stage unless we understand that the “ time’’ is 
even more complex than the writer. There are 
lost Elizabethans in the nineteenth century as there 
are surviving Victorians among ourselves. At 
one point in Mr. Lavrin’s criticism I would 
have liked to see further discussion. It is where 
he says that the split in Tolstoy’s character gave 
him his astonishing analytical insight into human 
motive. This is true if we are looking only just 
beiow the surface: Tolstoy is an unfailing 
observer of the double motive in the business of 
living. He knew the jealousies,~the doubts, 
the wishes and envies, that do not really go deeply 
into our spiritual life, but, rather, extend the 
complication and animate the surface for the 
working moralist. The wonderful lifelikeness 
of Tolstoy’s realism is leisurely and spacious. 
There is time, there is a kind of peace of mind, 
for pausing to see the hangman soap the ropes, to 
hear what Andrew really thought when he was 
wounded or what Irtsenev was thinking about on 
his farm when he was pursuing the peasant 
girl in The Devil. All art is_ simplification. 
Tolstoy’s enormous range is possible because he 
was not profound ; because by nature he was 
endlessly undecided and evasive, finding it easier 
to extend his observation, guided by a few 
puritan rules, than to intensify it. His objection 
to adultery was practical and vulgar : no man, he 
said, can digest two breakfasts. 

When we examine it, Tolstoy had little to say 
about marriage—far less indeed to us than to his 
contemporaries, for the innocent bride has gone 
—but he was the first to detach the subject from 
the rest of life and to describe the conditions of 
married life. And he surpasses us in this respect ; 
for the modern novels about marriage are really 
novels about love. Compared with his, they are 
unreal, for they have lost the Tolstoyan sense 
of the conditions, and the sense of necessity lying 
behind them. The latter is the one aspect of 
his puritanism which was valuable. Necessity is 
the trame that fixes all his narratives. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE NEW ALLEGORY 
The Wild Goose Chase. The Professor. The 
Aerodrome. Uniform edition of the 
Novels of REx WARNER. Lane. 7s. 6d. each. 
“ What are you reading ?”’ “ Allegory.’”’ End 
of conversation. It might be calculated, the 


plumb-weight of those syllables, to gauge how 
far your interlocutor’s face can fall. ‘‘A sort of 
allegory,’’ you go on in a feeble effort to retrieve, 
‘or political tantasy’’ ; but already it is too late, 
the harm has been done. Nothing you can say 
now will disperse the clouds that have gathered 
round the idea of allegory. 

And yet it is such a charming light word! To 
fescue it from its associations one would have to 
relive a childhood in which school prizes, marble 
virtues, Sunday at home, The Faerie Queene (with 
notes), and lessons from nature had no place. 


Bat and ball would no longer lead to a considera- 
tion of the game called Life. 
if one chose, 
the wise 
lately a 


One would be free, 
to prefer the foolish grasshopper to 
—whose stock in any case has suffered 
It was a curious world 


ant 
pohtical decline. 





of shapes and omens, of truths and half-truths 
and quarter-truths, of compromise, with a 
zoology all its own. The beasts of childhood 
don’t, thank goodness, all speak the same language, 
though the Christian beast and the beast of 
commerce between them do most of the talking. 
It may take a little time to disentangle the two, 
to catch the sheep of one persuasion slipping out of 
his pelt to join the wolves round the corner. . But 
apart from these monopolies of worldly and 
heavenly wisdom, which plastered the landscape 
with advertisements—“‘ Beware of vanity” 
painted over the peacock’s tail—there was always 
the chance of taking a wrong path and listening to 
an unhallowed opinion. One began to carry round 
labels of one’s own. The habit of allegorising, 
in a big or a small way, extends, I believe, to those 
who profess a distaste for it; and the more we 
believe the more we tend to claim figures for our 
belief from books, streets, landscapes and 
existences outside our own. It is only when 
a particular belief, usually a religious system, is 
shared by everyone that we get the kind of moral 
sign-writing that has given salem its bad name. 

Without dropping the name, and leaving for 
a moment the question of where he steps in, let 
us examine the novels of Mr. Rex Warner, now 
dignified by a uniform edition. Mr. Warner 
is a poet; he would never, otherwise, have 
embarked on his present course. “ Fantastic,” 
“* imaginative,”’ “‘ extraordinary ’’—these are the 
sort of adjectives he collects from reviewers. 
But what will impress the reader of his novels— 
the reader, at any rate, used to enjoying poetry—is 
the reasonableness of his vision, the cautious 
elevation, the nice balance of argument and 
feeling. In The Wild Goose Chase, his first novel, 
he does indeed let himself go, with a mixture of 
satire, adventure, surrealism and high jinks that 
already dates a little. Oddities abound, and the 
style is uncertain. (‘‘ Life, the burstingness of ! ”’ 
pops up from one page.) After that he seems to 
have shed unprofitable influences (retaining 
Kafka), to have discovered his limitations which 
he doesn’t again transcend. He brings instead to 
the limbo of prose-poetry a keen prospecting 
sense : so many claims abandoned, light needed 
here, roads or an aquaduct there. Consider his 
themes. The Wild Goose Chase: fable of 
idealism, three brothers who set out in a strange 
country, vowing themselves to the Holy Ghost, 
and arrive after individual adventures and by 
different routes at the Revolution. The Professor : 
a cultured liberal hopes by the appeal to reason 
and the past to check the stirring masses; he 
becomes, innocently, a figurehead of the Fascists 
and is then Killed” by them; local colour, an 
English university town—in case we should 
assume this sort of thing only happens abroad. 
Brilliantly worked out in the events of a week, 
and touching characterisation of the central 
figure. The Aerodrome: his best book, a minor 
masterpiece of its kind. The enemy hitherto 
have been Fascists of the more blackguardly 
type, but here we are shown an ideal Nazism 
such as that heralded by Mr. Wells and others for 
Utopia. Indeed, between admiration and fear, 
it takes us some time to realise impending 
calamity ; the technicians of the new aerodrome 
have the charming and ruthless skill of surgeons, 
and by the side of the villagers who creep about 
their tasks and indulge a shady morality they 
shine incomparably. Almost too late—like the 
muttering village itself—we discover the tyranny 
that the aerodrome, which wins wars and can take 
over villages, has in store for us. In finding 
symbols for the conflict between a more selfless 
and organised society and the picturesque, 
haphazard, squalid existence of the present 
Mr. Warner shows quite exceptional skill. There 
is a touch of delirium in our first glimpse of the 
threatened village, which we see through the eyes 
of the hero, drunk, wallowing in mud ; and by a 
series of comic and startling revelations we 
approach with awe the gates of the aerodrome 
which shuts off (it would seem) a life more devoted, 
more purposeful and care-free than our own. The 
balance between this airy, steel-plated vision 





and the more earthy and dubious loyalties of the 
old world is struck with a beautiful precision, 
holding the reader at a point from which he might 
as easily tip down one way as the other. - When the 
crash comes it is brief and violent, like a film 
climax, and this is in keeping with the nightmare 
melodrama of the hero’s personal adventures. 
(Traces of Kafka again.) I can understand that 
some readers may find merely irritating the tricks 
by which Mr. Warner keeps excitement going, but 
for me this is one of the few memorable novels 
written during the war. It puts a case and it 
carves its own shape like a poem. 

There are, it seems to me, two main types of 
allegory. The first illustrates a set of meanings 
already familiar to the reader, and the second 
creates its own pattern of meanings. No need 
to say more about the first which, in its more fossil- 
like appearances, accounts for the general distaste. 
The second and rarer kind—where the author is 
groping after his own conclusions—has the 
advantage that, while we may be sometimes out 
of our depth, the poetic possibilities are immensely 
greater. The imagination is given room to expand, 
we are aware of struggles, guesses, discoveries ; 
there is never the certainty, so dear to the moralist 
and so inhibiting to enjoyment, that however 
far or fast we go the next moment will find us, 
like Alice, walking through the front door. 
Even The Pilgrim’s Progress is spoilt for me by the 
fact that every inch of the road is known before- 
hand, that no setbacks finally can deprive the 
hero of his goal. Bunyan is determined to see 
him home. Modern allegory has no such marked 
road or destination ; sprung not of faith but of 
doubt, it must pose the alternatives and fashion 
its own way. What are these alternatives? 
Religion still provides the most coloured choice ; 
but to the seeker beyond apppearances, other 
answers will be found in individual psychology 
and in natural or economic forces. The Freudian 
or Marxist Progress comparable with Bunyan’s has 
yet to be written ; that the preoccupation is there, 
waiting fulfilment, can be seen in the widespread 
critical habit of pouring new wine into old bottles. 
Hamlet has become for many a sexual dream play, 
and in Proust’s submerged corridors we listen 
for the trample of feet overhead. 

Kafka, I think, was the first writer to link these 
levels together. His hero is the victim of persecu- 
tion mania and of a conflict as palpable as Job’s ; 
the hierarchy of officials who determine his fate 
in a series of interviews and filled-in forms are the 
heavenly powers and also (one doesn’t need to 
look twice) the powers-that-be. A multiplicity of 
longings and threats dogs the footsteps of this 
pilgrim like the echoes in a cave. It is an ambigu- 
ous message, conveying more hints than promises, 
but it enabled Kafka to give a new shape to the 
novel. The stylised figures, the flow of poetry 
and humour, the heightening of narrative, more 
than balance the loss of solid categories. Compare 
The Castle with The Magic Mountain and the 
gain over realism will be immediately obvious. 
Similar qualities—though one might hesitate to 
apply the word “ allegory ’’—distinguish a whole 
tract of novel-writing which approximates to 
poetry. The tendency in France has produced 
such figures as Léon Bloy and Jouhandeau, 
whose M. Godeau Intime is a rewarding master- 
piece in a strange terrain. Both of these visionaries 
—who have a small but determined following— 
are Catholics. In England the impulse has 
divided, offering on the one side moral adventures, 
like those of the black girl, and’on the other the 
unattached fantasies of David Garnett. Mr. Rex 
Warner, largely influenced by Kafka, brings the 
two together and gives us the chance of judging 
how far the lay allegory can match the inspiration 
of religion and give to political and social unrest 
an aesthetic form. Even a partial success in this 
field (impossible as it would seem to heighten an 
Englishman’s politics) may light more lamps than 
the romance or reporting expected of the current 
novelist. And Mr. Warner has scored one 
considerable success. The Aerodrome should 
satisfy those who demand first of literature 4 
** social significance ”’ ; but it will also—this is the 
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truer test—find echoes in our minds wherever 
we catch the new supplanting the old : a factory 
in a valley, a block of flats ousting a slum, a 
tractor that says good-bye to the horse. Sometimes 
eur sympathies may go to one, sometimes to the 
other. Much can be said on both sides, and 
Mr. Warner has said it—ostensibly in a parable 
about the Nazis. 
G. W. STONIER 


PACIFIC APPEASEMENT 


Ten Years in Japan. By JosEPH Grew, United 
States Ambassador to Japan, 1932-42. 
Hammond and Hammond. 15s. 

Ambassador Grew was at home in Japan. 
After eight years in Tokio he could write that the 
Buddhist funeral rites for Prince Tokugawa were 
like “‘ a gathering of old family friends in Boston.”’ 
“The Tokugawas, Matsudairas, Matsukatas 
might have been Saltenstalls and Sedgwicks and 
Peabodys,”’ and the ritual might have been “‘ the 
Christian service for the burial of the dead and 
the place Emmanuel Church in Boston.”’ In fact, 
like others who move in diplomatic circles and 
do not look far beneath the surface, Ambassador 
Grew found Japanese life quite charming. He 
was not long in forming a shrewd idea that the 
Liberals were no match for the fanatical 
militarists. But we search in vain for glimpses 
of the forces behind diplomacy. There is nothing 
here about the ordinary people in the factories 
and the fighting services or about the collapse of 
the Miseito (Liberal), Seiyukai (Conservative) and, 
later, the Social Mass (Socialist) Parties. It may 
be that Mr. Grew has been too discreet. In so 
far as it is published his diary reveals him as a 
singularly conscientious ambassador, hard- 


‘working, and liberal in outlook, but too limited 


in his sympathies to notice, as Ambassador Dodd 
did in Berlin, the social factors at work behind 
the totalitarian facade. Asa result his book, while 
containing important documents, is mainly 
interesting to students of diplomacy. 

Ambassador Grew saw in Japan’s decision to 
secede from the League of Nations in February 
1933 the complete triumph of the extremists whose 
probable intention he described as “a Monroe 
Doctrine for the Far East.’’ There seemed now 
“no further purpose in trying to humour her by 
patience.’? He interpreted Japan’s action as a 
deliberate break with the West, and prophesied 
that the military machine whose “ arrogance and 
self-confidence are complete,’’ the Navy “ which 
is becoming increasingly bellicose,’’ and the 


public inflamed by military propaganda must pre- 
suppose the possibility of Japan taking “ radical 
steps without counting the cost thereof.”’ After 
the relatively moderate but short-lived Saito and 
Okada Governments in 1934 when the Army and 
Navy were attacked for the last time (February), 
events moved rapidly. The military coup of 
February 1936; the German-Japanese Alliance, 
which Ambassador Grew was told had been 
negotiated through the Military Attaché in Berlin 
without the knowledge of the Foreign Office in 
Tokio ; and then the attack on China in July 1937. 

The American and British Ambassadors seem 
to have shared the same view about the China 
incident, and considered they had done a good 
day’s work when they had drafted an identical 
telegram to Mr. Norman Davis and Mr. Eden in 
Brussels advocating strict impartiality and the 
avoidance of any “‘ judgment as to the origins of 
the conflict or the responsibilities involved.” 
Their French colleague agreed to send a similar 
telegram to Paris. Ambassador Grew believed 
that any other policy involved the risk of war, and, 
even as late as December 5, 1938—after the Panay 
had been sunk and Japan had taken discriminatory 
measures against American exports—he entered 
in his Diary his opposition to any financial help 
to Chiang Kai-shek from American and British 
sources, and any economic measures against Japan. 
“As to the latter,’’ he wrote, “no matter how 
much I might personally like to see retaliation 
for the things that Japan is doing to us and to 
our interests in the Far East, I am consistently 
recommended against such measures unless we 
are prepared to see them through to their logical 
conclusion, and that might mean war, for sanctions 
are always a potential incentive to ultimate war.” 

Not until the end of October 1939 did 
Ambassador Grew consider it opportune to make 
any public warning to Japan. He had then 
returned from the States, where he felt the strong 
undercurrent of anti-Japanese feeling. 

Relations between America and Japan remained 
on a precarious, but diplomatic basis until the 
typhonic Mr. Matsuoka became Foreign Minister 
in the Konoye Cabinet in July 1940, and Ambas- 
sador Grew recognised the Axis Alliance signed 
by him as reflecting Japan’s gamble on Great 
Britain’s defeat by. Germany. From this time 
onwards he believed that there would never be 
peace in the Far East “unless or until the 
Japanese military become discredited, and that 
can come only when the military strength of 
Japan has been heavily weakened.’’ And now 
he wanted to see Chiang Kai-shek win. Whatever 
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happened to American imterests as a result, it 
could be no worse than what was happening under 
Japanese domination. 

War, Ambassador Grew now believed, was a 
matter of time. In his Diary on January 27, 1941, 
he reported “a lot of talk around town to the 
effect that the Japanese in case of a break with 
the United States, are planning to go all out in a 
surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbour.’’ The 
intervening months between gossip and reality 
were filled with diplomatic comings and goings 
on which Ambassador Grew provides exceedingly 
interesting documents, notably his entry on 
April 22nd, when he gives the points of discussion 
between the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Steinhardt, 
and Mr. Matsuoka, who had just returned from 
Moscow and Berlin, and his entry of August 18th 
which summarises Admiral Toyada’s peace offer 
following America’s freezing of Japanese assets 
in the United States. 

Admiral Toyada had two schemes: one was a 
peace offer to China and the other was a meeting 
in the Pacific somewhere between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Konoye. Failure 
to arrange the Roosevelt-Konoye meeting led to 
the fall of the Konoye Cabinet on October 16th, 
1941. 

Conversations with Nomura were carried on 
in Washington during November, and simui- 
taneously several steps were taken to avoid war. 
Mr. Churchill made the statement that “ if the 
United States should be involved in a war with 
Japan, a British declaration of war would follow 
within the hour.’’ The American Government 
put forward ten-point draft programme for 
adjusting the whole situation in the Far East, and 
on December 6th Roosevelt sent a message to 
Emperor Hirohito offering to obtain assurances 
from the Governments of the East Indies, Malaya 
and Thailand and even from China, that they 
had no intention of invading Indo-China, “ if 
every Japanese soldier or sailor were to be with- 
drawn therefrom.” But it was too late. Whilst 
the diplomats talked the Japanese army, navy and 
air force acted on December 7th, 1941. The 
war had begun, and Ambassador Grew and his 
staff were the “prisoners of Japan’’ until May 
1942. In one of his last entries he described the 
celebrations after the fall of Singapore, and adds 
that “in spite of all the war propaganda, there 

does not seem to exist any fundamental hatred of 
the United States among the people.”’ 

Home in America, Ambassador (srew became 
the leading orator on the Pacific until his appoint- 
ment as Diesceee of the Office of Far-Eastern 
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Affairs in the State Department, where he now 


lays an important part in the preparations for 
ct defeat. DoroTHy WOODMAN 


INCREDIBLE AMERICA 


Assignment: U.S.A. By SELDEN MENEFEE. 
Gollancz. 10s. 64. 

The rebuilding of the American industrial 
system began many months before the United 
States entered the war. With the fall of France 
Great Britain became dependent upon American 
production, and British Government capital 
accompanied the orders. The rewards were 
ample, and President Roosevelt’s appeals for all 
aid to the Allies were pointed with unheard-of 
figures of possible results which increased the 
stimulus. Four years of incredible energy, 
organised amid what looked like chaos, produced 
the astounding structure of to-day. 

Selden Menefee set himself the task of covering 
the whole scene. He made a tour of 15,000 miles 
and visited 84 centres. He found the people 
almost everywhere deep in the war, but this, of 
course, did not imply unity of opinion. The 
swift expansion of war industry made a problem 
of migration and resettlement such as no country 
has ever had to grapple with. The Pacific Coast 
had to find room for 2,000,000 more people. 
The shipyards of San Francisco alone employ 
200,000. In Mobile, Alabama, 17,000 workers 
became 65,000. A new Kaiser yard may mean a 
shanty town of 20,000 or 30,000 overnight. 

The labour situation rapidly undergoes a basic 
change. The lure of the factory denudes not only 
the farms but also the offices and schools. Remote 
hill districts and other areas of primitive folk are 
drawn upon. There is no approach to order in 
wages. The shipyards, for instance, pay better 
than the aircraft plants, thus making trouble in 
nearby munition centres. Organised labour, 
backed by the National War Labour Board, 
attains a new status, and incidentally a labour 
leader such as Harry Bridges becomes more than 
respectable, while John L. Lewis is almost 
outlawed. Bridges, an Australian, after being 
the terror of the Pacific water-front for twenty 
years, continually fighting against expulsion, is 
now the favoured of the big employers, since he 
is for high production and against strikes. y 

Mr. Menefee examines the strikes and labour 
unrest. He shows them to be directly related in 


many cases to bad housing and transport and to 
overwork. 


by 


His statistics confirm those lately cited 
Mr. Roosevelt, and he proves that in the 


matter of stoppages 1942 was trivial compared 
with 1917. He is a candid-reporter, the grim facts 
being set forth, primarily for the instruction of 
his American readers, who are now becoming 
aware of the unique challenge presented by their 
country, with some 60,000,000 earning and nearly 
12,000,000 young people in uniform. He gives 
some striking examples of great concerns being 
wholly free from labour troubles, by reason of 
fair treatment and intelligent welfare plans. 

Any group of figures from these pages would 
serve to illustrate an unparalleled national 
problem, marked on all sides by the perils of 
congestion and complex enmities. Boston has 
become a centre of anti-Semitism. New York 
City is almost one-third Jewish. _It contains 
410,000 American-born Italians, the most eminent 
of whom is the Mayor. Its Harlem is the largest 
Negro community in the world. St. Louis has 
110,000 Negroes, Los Angeles 240,000 Mexicans. 
Buffalo and Detroit (the latter now a mighty racial 
mosaic of 3,000,000) have each a very large 
Polish city within the radius. The population of 
Washington has increased by at least a third in 
ten years. From the Pacific Coast some 70,000 
Japanese were evacuated after Pearl Harbour. 
And so on, in every region. 

No recent American writer, I think, has dealt 
more concretely and dispassionately than Mr. 
Menefee with the facts of the new South and the 
overturn of the relations between black and 
white. Economic conditions among the Negroes 
have changed beyond description during the war 
years, while those miserable derelicts, the Poor 
Whites, are at last getting a break. In the war 
industries there is discrimination against the 
coloured worker, which makes an increasingly 
awkward situation for the unions. But the Afro- 
Americans are making headway fast, and migra- 
tion to the West and North is incessant. Politicians 
of the Old South reiterate the slogan of “ White 
supremacy ” in an atmosphere reverberating with 
far different cries. The conscription of Negroes 
(who are 10 per cent. of the total population) on 
the same basis as the Whites, with the equal basic 
pay of $50 a month, stands for a political decision 
of fundamental import. In the armed forces racial 
incidents of the well-known kind are unavoidable, 
and they do not tend to decrease in number. The 
South retains its Jim Crow rules. Negro officers 
are never safe from unpleasantness. They find 
themselves banned from waiting-rooms and 
eating places to which European war prisoners, 
ironically, when in their charge, are freely 
admitted. Modern war, as we know, is by its 
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nature revolutionary. The American people will 
learn that its social results must be of incalculable 
weight in the near future of their Republic. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE 


DALY’S 
Daly’s : The Biography of a Theatre. By 
D. Forses-WinsLow. W.H. Allen. 155. 6d. 


Nobody who has read Bernard Shaw’s volumes 
of dramatic criticism will easily forget the figure 
of the American impresario, Augustin Daly, 
who flits about those brilliant pages like a malevo- 
lent goblin. Very memorable occasions are 
recorded there, as for example Daly’s production 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, in which 
Schubert’s setting of “‘ Who is Sylvia?” could 
not be used, because it had been used the week 
before as “ Who’s Olivia?’ in Twelfth Night. 
In the history of the theatre, as distinct from that of 
the drama, Daly occupies an important place. 
I cannot believe that his play-books have been 
without their influence on the editors of the “‘ New 
Cambridge Shakespeare ’’; I have seen a copy 
of his version of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in which, as in the film of the same name, the 
Indian child, who is the subject of the quarrel 
between Oberon and Titania, is actually brought 
on to the stage. He appears reclining on a silver 
couch with a canopy, and the following improve- 
ments on the inarticulate original occur : 

Oberon : I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 

[He advances to the canopy. 
Titania the curtains are closed.| 

Titania : Set your heart at rest, 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 

[Oberon orders his attendants to advance, and he 
dashes towards the canopy to seize the child. He 
tears aside the curtains only to find that it ha; 
disappeared.] 

This book is unfortunately rather solemn about 
Daly ; it has missed its chances. But it does give 
certain curious tit-bits of information about him, 
and I was interested to learn that, before the 
theatre opened in 1893, “to bring success,” 
Daly, who was a devout Catholic, “‘ placed over the 
lintels a number of holy medals.”’ 

The main part of the book is devoted to Daly’s 
as the home of musical comedy. To those who 
knew The Geisha only as providing one of the 
theme-songs in Ulysses, the book will appear as a 
revelation. There is clearly no other section of the 
theatre like this, and it must be beautiful to be able 
to take one’s pleasures so healthily. By the side 
of musical comedy, the ballet seems the haunt o; 
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contain the excitement at the great opening 
nights of San Toy and The Dollar Princess 

“Duchesses and queens of musical comedy, 

at lights of literature and City magnates—in 
act, all the world was in Daly’s that night. The 
occupants of the pit looked weary but eager ”’) ; 
the arrival of The Merry Widow ; the over-night 
rise to fame of the stars ; the momentous change 
when the traditional misunderstanding between 
hero and heroine in Act I was delayed till Act II. 
As for public enthusiasm, there has been nothing 
quite like it since the eighteenth century, when 
young men rushed backwards and forwards 
between Covent Garden and Drury Lane several 
times in an evening to compare rival performances 
of Romeo and Fuliet. One afficionado went to see 
The Maid of the Mountains four hundred times 
during a single run, apparently without suspecting 
himself of an obsessional compulsion. All this 
and much else is recorded here in the greatest 
detail. No history of the subject could be nore 
thorough. The index has a distinction of its own : 
it is not in enanenenen order. HENRY REED. 


‘Week- end Ceaipetition 


No. 766 

Set by Fred Oyster 

The usual prizes are offered for philosophical 
limericks. The philosophies expounded may range 
anywhere from Plato to Mrs. Eddy, and there is no 
ban on fooling, though competitors are asked to 
emember the admirably succinct young man of 
Siam who proclaimed that he was not a bus but a 
ram. Entries by Monday, Nov. 6th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 763 
Set by Stephen Toulmin 
The candid admission of “‘ Critic’ that he’d 
“like to be Minister of Food or President of the 
Board of Trade when Germany is defeated ’’ makes 
me wonder what the secret ambition of some of 
our other public figures can be. Competitors are 
asked to suggest ideas (in 200 words) of the policies 
any other contemporary commentator or critic 
would adopt if they chose to play the part of one 
of his usual victims. 
Report by Stephen Toulmin 
Allan M. Laing kept A. P. H. busy as Minister of 
‘ood (and Beer) : 


erotomanes, the “legitimate” theatre that of 
intellectual dowdies. One envies memories which 


Gentlemen, I’m far. from being in a compromising 


> 
For our dietetic outlook seems to me of deep 
depravity ; 
So in my new capacity of Minister of Food, 
I shan’t hesitate to disregard my customary suavity : 


I shall ruthlessly insist 
(If it’s needed, with my fist) 
On restoring. British beer 


(Loud applause and cries: “ Hear, hear! ”’) 


To its pre-war body-building strength and customary 
gravity. 


The most popular subjects were G. B. S. and Arthur 
Marshall. Shaw provided a rich vein, but my years 
at Arthur Marshall’s feet—Scripture, 12 to 1 every 
Sunday, except when the 1st XV won a big match— 
have made me critical of all imitations, and even 
Constance Sewell, his most successful disciple, seemed 
to me to miss the subtleties of the genre. Of the 
Shaws, both Douglas Hawson’s and N. E. Coe’s 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the latter 
proposed the happy policy : 

“Income tax will be reorganised so that the incomes 
of the rich are reduced to a level at which they can 
live on them, but the incomes of the poor are not 
increased to the extent that they cannot.” 

The best of them was Pibwob’s, who by naturalisa- 
tion alone laid himself open to all the strictures of his 
former self. 

L. E. J.’s Agate devenu Phédre (riddled with self- 
conscious parentheses, parsemé de citations) stood head 
and shoulders above all other entries, and gets the 
first prize of two guineas, but the running for second 
place was close. Constance Benyon, who made 
Maxton manager of Claridge’s, and E. Bedwell— 
Phyllis Dixey’s criticism of the clothing trade is, I 
feel, only implied—strained the terms of the competi- 
tion a little too far, but I should gladly have included 
Sir Robert Witt’s Raymond Mortimer, whose policies 
as headmaster of “any great public school” were 
decidedly conservative, and also Mrs. Sewell’s second 
entry, a description of William Whitebait’s first 


Gauguin-colour masterpiece: ‘“‘ The Milk of 
Paradise’; a work of art, unquestionably. In every 
foot I am indebted to somebody. . . . Absence of colour 
tells, too, used as significantly as silence. . Eco- 


nomical use of dialogue ; brilliant cutting ; a queer, 
inspired performance by Orson Welles.” L. G. Udall 
scored with his motto for the National Board 
of English Entertainment (Kulturleiter: James 
Agate)—“‘ Quo vadit, Ego atque’’—while T. E. 
Casson and W. H. Y. Price deserve honourable 
mentions. 
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AGATE PLANS TO PLAY 
PHEDRE 
Not even the optique du thédtre can make me do as 


FIRST PRIZE—MR. 


I am for this part. Must go into training. Points 
to be attended to : 
Face: “small, white, muscular’’ (my shaving- 


glass says “H’m’”’). Mouth to be “ central point 
d’appui of face,’’ and must be “ more expressive even 
(even !) than the eyes. Bush of hair to crown fore- 
head ’’ (so where do my spectacles go ?) 

Figure: “perfectly flat, with square shoulders. 
Soul, nerve, sinew, fire ’’ (“‘ Come off it, Jamie,” says 
Jock, but I am resolved). “ Long, white, skeleton 
arms like two beings in themselves (did I say that, or 
Montaigne ?) The antipodes of the sensuous and the 
sensual. No colour (easy), no roundness, no curves 
(difficult), no swans-down flesh ”’ (easy). 

Voice: “ rich, penetrating and thrilling.” 

Dress: “‘ heavy white robes (and I was once called 
a dirty butterfly !), gold circle on head (Poe’s “ agate 
lump,”’ says Leo), stream of brown hair (oh, James, 
what is hair to you or you to hair ?) over left shoulder.”” 

Declamation: “piercing, low in pitch, every 
syllable ringing : 

* C'est Vénus tout entiére a sa proic attachée ’ 

Will “ nobody clap ?”’ Will they “ only pant and 

clench their hands ?”’ Will “ the tragedy appear too 


awful a reality?” I’m afraid it may. But I am 

resolved. i. wee Se 
SECOND PRIZE 

MR. COWARD BECOMES FIRST SEA LORD 


Bell-bottoms for all ranks shall be de rigueur, 
They’re chic, not chi-chi; emphasize the figure. 
Although the Navy’s prestige must depend 

On class-distinctions, yet we thus amend 

Our former regulations : Friendship’s claims 
Demand a lavish use of Christian names. 


(i) 


(ii) 


Wrens, costumed to a Molyneux design, 

Shall learn from Cochran how to toe the line. 
Bee, Boo and Gertie henceforth shall become 
Rear-admirals (honorary)—should there be some 
Who hanker after feminine allure. 

All crews shall be expected to endure 

Shipwreck or hazard or the battle’s throes 

To incidental music I compose. 


(iii) 


(iv) 


\Vv 


— 


Although commissioned ranks alone may carry 
Handbags or use Chanel Five, Soir de Paris 
Is not forbidden on the lower decks, 

Nor yet a certain latitude of sex. 
Forward to Glory! But I shall on 
Occasions take the final curtain-call. 


vi) 


ill 
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Persona! 
NTELLIGENT Adolescent needing psy- 
cholog. treatment will be financed for this 
y interested individual. Prelim. interview 
vith consultant essential. Box 6147. 
OETRY and Translation Competition. 
prize £10. Closing date Nov. 25th. 
nglo-Polish Soc., 45 Belgrave Sg., S.W.1. 
YROGRESSIVE Educationalists wish to pur- 
chase small country boarding school. 
outh. Preferably co-educational. Box 6161. 
SOLDIER, billeted at home wants part-time 
work (evenings). Williams, 76 Merryhills 
Drive, Enfield. 
JILL anyone int. in forming discuss. 
at Barry, write Box 6041. 
O Publishers: ex rienced book-illustrator 
specialises children’s books. Specimens 
bmitted. Stories supplied. Box 6048. 


Ist 


erp. 


yo 'GLAS Glass, specialist in child photo- ; 


graphy, is now at 20 Abingdon Villas, 

‘8. Country visits arranged. Western 2336. 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations and treat- 
nent. Philip Humphreys, 5 Thurloe Sq., 
yuth Kensington, London, S.W.7. Fen. 8042. 
) URSE Ollivier. Colds. Colonic Irrigation. 


Rheumatism. MAY 108s. 

AMPS, British Colonials and Soviet 
+ torial Commemorative Sets. Suit medium 
lectors, Approval selections. Box 5505. 


DIANISTS—VIOL INISTS. Rapid Finger- 
ing. Flexible Wrists. Octave Playing made 

BS paniete), Vibrato (violinists). Descript. bk., 

Finger Magic ” (21d. stp.), Director, Cow ling 





stitute, sg New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
Wr NG to large amount of work in hand, 
we regret we cannot accept any furt®er 
s for delivery within 6 months. Red- 
nes Countryside and John Peel Tweeds, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


BE ULAR Education League, 43 Chandos 


House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Send 
stcard for objects and literature. 
LLTTON One-Week Shorthand. Test 
csson, send 3d. in stamps. = Dept 
S. 3 Great Russell Street; W.C. 


TRE TE for Profit. Send for free ‘todta. 
egent Institute (191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 








RENCH and German lessons by correspon- JOICES, 3. Edited Denys Val Baker. | 
F dence. Moderate terms. Box 2503. \ William Sansom, Nic Moore, Dorothy TH ERE wi LL 
~PEEDY coaching in German by certificated Haynes, Dion Byngham, Derek Stanford, é 


/ — linguist (Vienna University). HAM 4684. 
EARN German with young Anglo-Austrian 

4 University woman. Personal lessons 
London or interesting correspondence method. 


s. 
YNG. lady teaches German, evenings, week 
ends, serious students only. Box 6133. 
FOR English friends. German lessons by 
Free Gmn. League of Culture. PRI 3430. 
(5 ENTLEMAN desires French conversation 


Lessons. West End. Box 6078. 
RAFTWORK wanted. Alfred Wilson's 
Bookshop willing buy Leather Work, 


Textiles, Glass, Metalwork, and other 
of first-class artistic merit and 
Write Alfred Wilson’s Bookshop, 
N.W.3. HAM. 2218. 
Then choose T.T.T. 
From Whit- 
W.1. Est 
1,000 130- 


Pottery, 
Craftwork 
quality. 
14 Hampstead High Si., 
SENSITIVE Palate ? 
Magnums as your cigarette. 
more & Bayley, 92 Wigmore St., 
1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 
Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
| OOKS and libraries purchased. Galloway & 
Porter, University Bksellers., Cambridge. 
EVELOP Your Literary Talent with the 
London School of Journalism. Reduced 
fees. Personal tuition by correspondence. Free 
advice and book from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 
57 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
7OUR handwriting is the mirror seflecting 
your hidden talents, your character and 
personality. Write for free leaflet, Institute of 
Graphology and Psychology, 15 Broad Court, 
London, W.C.2. 
OCTOR.” Mod. Medical Knowledge for 
all. Published Monthly, 1s., or 13s. 6d. 
per annum, post free. Illustrated with articles 
by prominent doctors. “ Doctor ”’ Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 175 Kingsland Rd., E.2. 
\ ODERN Churchmen’s Union (Sec. Steeple 
* Claydon, Bletchley, Bucks.). Christianity 
must be expressed in modern terms. Subs. ros. 
Quarterly mag., literature, etc. President: Sir 
Cyril Norwood. 


| 
| 
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Norman Nicholson, etc. 48 pp. 1s. 4¢. 
Opus Press, Wood House, Wigginton, Tring. 


"TH Calcium Bread Scandal, by Dr. Harris 

Hogarth, rs ¢ 
A LL Teachers should use “An _ English 
4 Work-Book,” 365 mod. constructive 


English exercises suitable for grammar, second- 
ary, public schls., and for adult educ. 


Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Ct. 
Re ae Typing and Literary 
| YPEWRITING by expert. 
stories, articles, etc 
JOLYGLOT Translation Service, 287 ‘Termi- 
nal Hsc., London, S.W.1, SLOane 7059. 
Trnsltns. every description from into all langs 
4 THELLE Typewriting & Duplicating. Send 
4 torlhst. Business as usual at 14 Clerkenwell 
Gn., E.C.1. CLE. 2583. 
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WHO GOES HOME? 
Or THE GRAND DIVORCE 


A Ne w 
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Fantas\ 


C. S. LEWIS 
Author of “ The Screwtape Letters 


will appear in THE GUARDIAN on Nov- 
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Published | Men like this 

» Edinburgh. 3s. | to man the life- 

| boats round 

Novels, short | Our coast. It is 
Mod. Box A867 | your privilege 


to ensure by 
your contribu- 


tion 


THERE WILL 
| ALWAYS BE 
equipped 
boats for them 
to man. We know you will not fail them. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
_LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
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__ Entertainments Lectures—eontinued | Appointments V and W. - sateponte—continned 
RTS (TEM. "7544). Evg. 7 (ex. Mon.). | aes. Autumn Lectures. Lord Latham : None of the as fe women 4 LITERARY, political, capable, N.S. & \ 5 
Mats., Sat. and Sun., 2.30. “ The t We Could Do With the Land, in this journal s to a woman between 1 m ~ retired Now, Wri POE OD repay 
Breadwinner.”” Mems. only. Th, mem. $s. Sat., PP sf Clarke : “ We Could Abolish oy 41 unless such a woman (a) has living wit y Pe geng ‘Ow. rite Box 6049 
TNITY. Last week. “One More Mile.” Poverty, ”” Sat., Nov. 4th, 2.15, Cay Hall, a child of hers under e of 14, or (b) Cc B. grad., 26, 4 yrs.’ exp. prog. ed. off 
cg ns oa we ee ny TSA BIAN th a gs = oe és) has a Niner the permit to ais of community. - : a 
y “Co Detective.” embers nternationa' e 
ony . ae — ee i F on ag a "Setlement * St her Ha obtain employment by individual efforts. protic —e agg 4. Coatb., 26, expd 
ANTIC L¥ER Theatre Club, Clareville m., mr ote pper urn DDERSFIELD and District Hospitals le 
Ch St., S.W.7. Till Sun., sth. One-act Place Wer rank Horrabin, W. Arnold H Caaaipeary Scheme (Inc.). ph NG. —. ae c.) wants ee, 
plays by de Banville, Strindberg, Tchekov and | Forster. Tickets. 2s. 6d., inclyding tea, from | inyited for Superintendent of an After-care Good Hae re — lu : 
others, Wed.-Sat. at 7; Sun. at 3 and 7. | F.I.B., 11 Dartmouth St., S.W.1. ». | Service provided by sbove scheme. Candi- etal tent fears : —. 
6s., 6d., 2s. 6d. KEN. 4845. IR Richard Acland on “ Commonwealth. dates must possess Soc. Sci. or | Bx yoo y, intelligent, =. YP°writg 
‘ BRALE 1D Cooper Chamber Concerts in aid | ‘7 7.30. Mon., 30th. National Trade Union | diploma of Institute Flospital Almoners. ires interesting, remunerative \yor 


G of Musicians’ Benevolent Fund, Wigmore | Club, 12. Gt. Newport St, W.C.2. Central | Com. sal. will be (315° Pp 2 and superan. ome _— knowledge German. 


















































































































1, Nov. sth, 2.30. uartet No. 2 (Arthur | London Fabian Soc. Non-members. 1s. Residence in Huddersfiel Applics., 6096. 

os * Quartet ne 4 (Frank Bridge), OMMON Wealth. Tom Wintringham, | giving full details qualifics. a exp., with SOCIAL, eo Kor required by C.O. 
uartet No. 2, Op. 11 (Zoltan Kodaly), The Peter Maxwell on What will happen to copies of 3 recent testims., to undersi 4 Say tee beso “Would c Suggunes, storg 

Bech String Quartet. - you after the War?” Holborn Hall, Nov. 4th, | immed. Canvassing of any member of sta fg 2) yman. a —— er volunt 

LL Star Concert! Kilburn Empire. | 3 p.m. Admission free. Reserved 1s. Exec. Cttee. will disqualify. E. C. Adey, nd wi XPORD. Cook! ° we 115s. A 
Nov. 12th, 2.45 p.m. In aid of British (COMMON Wealth Chairman, R. W. G. 7 New North Rd., Huddersfield. i ans ouees oe — eS 

Legion & Vatutin Tribute Fund. Tickets: | Mackay, on “ World after Victory,”’ with OROUGH of Cambridge. Agate. i in- =f sc! * x. re a x ee 
10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., $s., 2s. 6d. (Forces half price), | Hendon prosp. candidate Alan Slater & Elaine vited for € temp. post as Bille’ C= ERED ny i ONs.), 35, ex 

trom san Finchley Rd., 19. Lambolle Rd., or Burton, at Institute, Central B.S Hampstead Soc. Science Dipliima, or exp. ped Welfare poke, . ope. oo. 7. cet nr 2s = 

at door Gdn. Suburb, Sat., 28th, at 3 Work or Billeting, an advantage. Sal. £4 p-w. > ped thrn. ne. » not om on 614 

Frc Hope. Wigmore Hall. Nov. 4th, 2.45. [NTERNATIONAL Youth "Centre, 30 Pont Appl c. Forms, to be retd. i? Nov. rth, from wor., int. lit gas — p- 4 reqs. 

+ Piano recital. Bach, Chopin, Liszt, S.W.1. Weds., 1st, 8 p.m. “ Re-Educa- Foreman cao nme sp.-tm. w ? 136 

Mellers (1st perf. Epithalamium). 85. 6d., §5., 35.5 tion my Germany.” Series of 3 lects. 1. The APPLICATIONS Poems ge for post of Tr vel S: 3 cer’s (overseas) wife, a Janu 

at Hall, Hinrichsen Concert Management. Opinion of Allied Educationists. C. W. Judd, ling Organiser (Woman) to ? ee Ae gg oy residential 
A USTRIAN Concert, Mozart, Schubert and Sec. Council for " in World Gitzecahi Fed. of Women’s Institutes of E a series & schools, see! Wa ——? responsi, ———_ 

“= Adolph Tuck Hall, Woburn Nov. 3rd, 8 p.m., hat is happening in It y Wales. Sal. £300 P34 plus trave allow- BUC. conan 5, 7, acceptal a x 6ISI. . 
House, per Woburn Place, W.C.1 (entr. oe. P. P. Fano, of Internat. Transpoft | ance. Candids. possess orga: ising agg ee coors — tray 4 
"Tavistock eee Thurs., 2nd, 7.30. rkers Fed., recently retd. from tour of Italy. ability, knowledge of, int. e  cier people. “ -¥ i a — » Germ 
I ANCE. Sat., 4th, 7.30-11 p.m. Art- “ “ HAT Shall We Do With Germany ? Knowledge h; exp. public Serpe typing, post, wd. consider partners) 
‘ workers’ Guild Hall, 6 Queen Sa. rag 3 t John McNair, <i Se. ode vantage. i Applics. to Gen ec Box 6156. 
Frank Holmes’ Band. Entrance at door 2s. 6d. ues., 31st, 7.30 p.m. 31 Broadhurs ns., Aténger 4 rkii urrey, y Dec. yt 
entral London Fabian Society. N.W.6 } AP LICS. tee aes ge A post of Sec. to nieamnedetion ae ane Wanted 
—_——- - — Ac IAL Relations Grou (Inst. of Sociglogy). Highway Society Co-operative Y fe a ag o Me. ye _ % na~ 

Exhibitions, Lectures and Moqtines Fri., 3rd, at 5 p.m., Friends Hse., Euston | Thorough knowledge of Co-operative P ata Pa eaeeete — ° a oa Bi ine.. : 
} —_ ERN Gallery, 20 Cork St Sets, | Rd. Bertha Bracey on “ Population Move- | ment and political organisation eneent Com. ? “Rick, mm Be 618. PHONC, SAARRITAIN 
Costumes for “ Miracle in the Gorbals ” ments between the Two Wars. sal. £400. Ap . forms Sec., Enfiél ighway rer ~ pone ox 6185. ered bs ve 

Edward Burra; watercolours : Edward Lear ; THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Oct. | Co-op. Soc., 1 dnance Rd., Effield, Middx., G oot ee ing 2 s offered ho Sos 

etchings : avid Jones. 10-6. Sat., 10-1. } 29th, 11 a.m. Virginia Flemming: “ Man to be returned 4 ‘ov. 11th. 0 ter TED e py a LONI 

Y UGoOsL AVIA Liberated Exhbn. 229 | Without God.” Wa NTED, educ. veget. diet- reform lady, ars Cth ary. com - an 

Regent St. Oct. 18th-Novy. 8th. 10-6 p.m. _ pref. humanitarian, to share light domest. i 0! h cide e, 3 mis ie ee ; 
‘ull story of Partisans. Ortginal photographs. Lectave Couses and Spec. Training duties w. 2 mothers (daily maid), (4 well- a The Be : fi Pea OR arc x WEDEN 
purer S and Model-Theatres. City “A RT and France.’ Lecture, slides. _ Dr. behaved children, 2 at school), addit. sal. offd. s PER ‘NHAM,. ray “ae = oes MEN A 
Literary Institute, Stukeley St., W.C.1. Helen Rosenau. Marylebone Literary Inst. | for typing assist, to author. Restful home, own NE h N ‘th light, “i - * é ‘ stud ee 
Oct. 28th-Nov. 4th. British Puppet Guild. (Grmr. Schi.). Ent. Lisson Grove. Tues., 6.30. bedrm., sml. bung., cosy, warm (h, water, elec. W.c M, : wer ‘ at ms., kit., MR aiey 
Performances Oct. 30th, 6.30, Nov. 4th, 3 p.m. | I OW We Think. Weekly Lectures on It., gas, bathroom, *phone), Ige. gdn. Freq. cCOMMODATION a 5G fered QMRELEFEVRE 
EICESTER Galleties Exhibition. Ethelbert Thought Psychology by Gill Ray- | bus serv. nr, lge. town (Berks), 35 miles London. tist’s wife th oad An ee + bur 
4 White, West Coupery Landscapes. Michael monde, commence at 9 Earlham St., Cam- Refugee welc. Generous free time. Sal. £2 oa sts wile out 4 ove rod ‘on mond 

Rothenstein, Water-qolours. Anthony Devas, bridge Circus, Wed., Ist, 6.45 p.m. “ The us board, lodging, laundry. Box 6144. or pee, *. “SIN $1 curing a; ate 

Recent Paintings. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. | Nature and Origin of Thought. Tkts. (2s. NyoRstey School Teacher, or expd. C.CR. ag 8 Se . pad a. _ 

P: AINTINGS and drawings by Olive C ‘00k, | or f1os. 6d. 4c — of 6) from Perry, $7 helper reqd. for Herefordshire Resid. hild -si rm. tov ow i c pee: 

B. Michalowska, Edwin Smith, at the Morton Way, Nursery to organise activities of group of 12 4 ¢ T nk ai 

Arcade Gallery, 15 Royal Arcade, 28 Old Bond TNIVER ity = London, United Nations two- ear olds. One wit child similar age welc. ties. wickenham ds ist. $37. 

St., Oct. 2oth-Nov. roth. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. University Centre. Evening Fo agers details, pealitics. & exp. Sec., Priestley Sha ki, bt “them, Cait af . = mi 

Admission free. Courses at University of London Club, 24 Nacseries Aa bury St., S.W.1 Sund are rm, fe Hendon x 7. Wig 
YORTRAITURE of five centuries. A collec- | Gower St., W.C.1. 6-7.30 p.m. (6) igiunt, Uw USUAL opportunity, \ aduable educ./ uA rr FP ye pe: ri Sek OO no 

tion of portraits in oil, water-colour and Nov. 8th: The Origins of Belgium ; Nov. 1sth: social = small ¢solated community. oe i fri el-turn. vals 
pencil from the sixteenth to the twentieth The Economics ; Nov. 22nd: Colonial Problems ; Certificated head teacher reqd., Feltwell Fen oO ag og cnr a ave 
century, now on ang at Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Nov. 29th: Mternational Political Outlook. Couticil Sch. (about 35 children, 5-14). ouse. - e 4 t ~Si ia chess-b 

Court Road, W. Adm.: Course of 4 lects. 2s. 6d. Single,1s. Free Form from Dir. Educ., County Educ. ‘u, SE2.. joruy. 33 tee hee) , 

] ONDON Geom Exhibition, Royal Academy. tickets to United Nations Service Personnel Office, Norwich. : AMBORNE Cham oo. Bes ae prey 
4 Daily 10 to 5; Suns. 2 to §. in unifor Enquiries to Dept. 2, A. Clow S ALL prog. Co-ed. sch., Bucks, requires all, na ut. equip. to the 
A* A., Charlotte St. Centre (No. 84). James Ford, M.B.E., -A., United Nations Uni- competent qual. teacher for ages 7-9. 6 ‘Lelnst "Sa. W.2 BAY. conven., cen il tk 

aver: “ The Three Principles of Dress.”’ | versity Centre, co London School of Hygiene Child consid. Also respon. sec. charge finance, 3 pe ag ™ ned. ——_ 4 until tr 

Nov. Ist, 7.30 p.m. Adm. 1s. Mems. 6d. | and Tropical Medicine, Keppel St., W.Cx. corresp. Typing essdnt. Box 6114. E Fron _ Mod. spreader * “We officialls 

Exhibition : Water-colourg by pavement artist | UNIVE SRSITY College, London. Public ULL.-time shtd.-typists urg. reqd. for work omPOSE Ri ay i x OI os : 
david Burton. 1.30-§ p.m, Oct. 26—-Nov. 4th. | Lunch-hour Lects., Tuesdays, Thursdays, with Friends Reliet Service. Allowances paid C requires pony 4 oe. tas 1S very 1 
[‘UESDAY, 31st, 8 p.m. “ Children of the | 1.15 to 2 p.m. Anatomy Theatre (ent. Gower accord. need. Full partics. to F.R.S., Friends pe a t- eg oe or fat I or: as likels 

City.” Recently released M.O.I. film St.). Adm, without fee or ticket. Oct. 31st, Hse., Euston Rd., N.W.r1. <i7TD ae aa 3373. kite - ee 
concerning juvenile delinquency. W.G. Minn, Prof. E. H. Carr on “ Russia and Eurgpe”’ ; HOUSEKEZPER. any nat. urg. wtd. run j +» S.C. L Rng ge gg @enext ye 

Internat. Youth Council, 30 Pont St., S.W.1. Nov. 2nd, Prof. Jacques Metadier on “ Future flat. Hampstead, supervise two schl. UNG” in Lon a le as ao ome solved; 

* TSRANCE after the Liberation.” Speaker: | of France”; Nov. 7th, Dr. J. C. Flugel on jin Mother in full-tm. employment, father y° me ae re yee Nw 4 

W. Pickles. Fri., 3rd, 7 p.m., Conway Hall. “Human Affairs and Psychological Point of in army. Hel P with rough wk. Veer triendly un urn. —o share house N.W. Lond ments \ 

Organised by the Socialist Lae wy Group. View ” ; Nov. 9th, C. H. King on “* Freedom of | home. Box 6 NIT OM AN | _ — «cate can vot 
SHAW Society, Alderman A. Emil Davies, | the Press”; Nov. 14th, Dr. J. C. Flugel on NURSEMAID ‘wtd. for girl 1 yr. by expect. ar a ~y fi di NW. oe il 

& J.P., L.C.C., on “ Fabian Recollections,’ ‘ * Psychology of Fascism.’’ Fuller partics. from mother. Yng. gitl respon. domestic - flat, ~~ grd.-fir, WON Box 6 months 

British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. Assist. Sec., University College, Gower St., nature. Foreigner welcd. London, Bloomsbury I TAVAL o = wife want small 2-rm. s ment of 

Oct. 29th, 3.30. Non-members also welcome. W.C.1. Stamped addressed envelope requested. dist. Garnett, Charleston, Firle, Lewes, Sx. flat London. Box 6106. bd. § lexic 
NTERNATIONAL Friendship League, 18 TNIVERSITY Correspondence College pre- JANTED pt.-tm. shtd.-typist, exempt. Sc SOTSMAN, adaptable, wants warm + plexion, 
‘ Pelham St, $.W.7. Every Thurs., 7 p.m. pares students for London University Mornings afternoons. Lenin Box 6149. ‘ rm., "phone, few meals (as householl That is. 

Noy 2nd, ‘Autobiography in Literature,” Matriculation, Special Entrance, Intermediate OHN Lewis & Co. are willing to -train ° NAG ch. Box 6107. : 1b od 

by Vera air ain. | and Degree exams. Highly qualified tutors, Low intelligent women for their Detective Ser- - ladies seek se. % os oP at Ga torate 

P BI Ic ecture on Theosophy, U.L.T., | fees; instalments. Prospectus post free from vice. No experience necessary but lively hse., 2 rms., *. at Golders Gre - 90"; 

17 Gt. gt ® Pl., Marble Arch. Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. intelligence essential. , Apply Dept. of Persofinel, Hendon Brent — = sane ri i we 
very Sun.,7 p.m. Qct. 29th, “ The Problem | MEDICAL Secretaryships, _ Institutional 31 Cavendish a. Ww HARE in studio ont, ondon, require jament 
= Good and Evil.’ 4 Housekeepers, Dietitian-Caterers, Hotel V TANTED be ak Jady for searching news- RB! saeaccnsy ge # ~ 6118. a with Le 
TATIONAL Congress for Co-operation Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.-kprs. ; papers, keeping cuttings, etc. Wright, ELF-cont. ey . = w. pla he The 

with the U.S.S.R., Nov. 4th and sth. success. postal courses. Brochures, 3d. Sec., 12 Buckingham St., W.C.2 Pena ee 2 ® .W. Lond. su Dut e 7 

Central Hall (Sat.), Coliseum Theatre (Sun.). Southern Training College, Brighton, 6. N OUNT School, Mill Hill, returning to oy ouring dist. Sy yar scum that thi 

Bishop et Chelmsford, Catherine Haslett, - — 4 London shortly, needs man or woman for oor .F, wife. Box 6121. : Tt was 

O.B.E. Richard Coppock, C.B.E. Sir Wm. Scheels ond Educational _| Maths., Biology, resid. or non-resid. Int. in pours —- w. —_ (or own 7 t was | 

Bradshaw, J B. Priestley, Rev. J. H. i ELTANE School, Shaw Hill, Melksham, mod. methods desir. MacGregor, Mount School, wante iB na ty man, — “a did not 

Rushbrooke, Prof. H. Levy, G. C. T. Giles, Wilts. Boys and girls from § to 18 years. Amberley, Stroud, Gloucestershire. easy access London _ House w. garden, ‘ full 1 

Jack Tanner, D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., and Good academic standards. Undisturbed district. WaA4xN ED : capable woman to help with chidren pref. Box oe ‘ a ull use 

Soviet Representatives, etc. Delegates (2s. 6d. FPREEDOM and self-government. Kil- children, boy (6), girl (24) and baby. MALL ae at required {ot the La 

invited trom ail ergans, Visitors, 1s. Applics. quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scotland, Wages £75. Winchester in New Year, now at ts months S.W. London. — 612 in. fu Tes. : 

Nat. Council for Brit.-Soviet Unity, 101 has the full approval of A. S. Neill. Apply 4 Bay View West, Brixham, S. Devon. (Mrs. TRG. reqd. _smi. mer af = , sponsi 

Abbey Hse., Victoria St., S.\W.1. ABB. 2721 2. John M. Aikenhead. Headmaster. Bremridge.) ” a girl > and a a Ox°URR in adva 

S' YU TH Place Ethical Society, Conway Ha'l, Kk ING Alfred School—Founded 1898. Pro- ( RG. NISERS and liaison officers (either sex) B pty es. aa = dist immedi: 

LS Red Lion' Sq., W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, gressive co-educ. Hampstead Branch for reqd. by Nat. War Charity. Work involves use bath (unfurn.) within walking di Neal 

11 a.m. October 29th, Professor H. J. Laski, children 8-18. Branch Hill, N.W.3. Head- developing appeal through lo¢al cttees. Prev. Baker St., London, Ww. 1. Box 6157. resentm 

“ Ethics and Politics.” master; B. N. Montgomery, M.A., Oxon. exp. not essént. State age, sal. expected, full ” Whe: Si ail tee pres ask for 

? NI ASS-Observation at Work.’ A talk by Prospectus Sec., 24 West Heath Close, N.W.3. dets. career and qualifis., & whether or not free USSE ary: tay an gga 

a member of the Mass-Observation | MALTMAN's GREEN, Gerrard’s Cross. to reside any part of ctry. Box 6045 z S : Hol = 4 aring aC, ~ torious 
staff, Baha'i Centre, 1 Victoria St., S.W.1. Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, M.A, [ NTERESTING post for soriend invalided. 7 Park Hote me yg me em ae safe fo 

Sun., 29th, 3.30 p.m. All welcome. Aim—to develop character and intellect, respect R.N.V.R. Merchant Service man, now post- heating, country pro —— ew ; ae 0 

So [ALIST Party, Gt. Britain, Public Mig individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- | war, int. country life and small boats. Left ghooting irom 4 gns. amen, | attle — “tt wil! sha 

“ Liberation of Europe.”’ Spkr., C. Groves paration for Universities, professions. 16§ acres. politics. Refs. essent. Age 45 to 60. Widower HAT 4 cott, a ae = Ps Cas desires 

Sun., 29th, 6.30 p.m. Conway Hail, “Red Lion YINEWOOD, Crowborough, at The Fir | or yingle man. Full partics. Box 6064. R. gre 6m. > ‘ogo at 

Sg., W.C.1, Adm. free. Questions, discussion. | Hill, Colan, St. Columb, Cornwall, for NTED Governess or Tutor for boy aged LA* ae be eos eT MPlicat 

QGOLIDARITY Meeting—We remember inti- | children 3 to 13, where environ., diet, psychol. ‘12. Healthy country district. Safe area. view, nn sing ane a “2 of the I 

s ascist fighters, victims of Hitler terror 'n | and teaching methods maintain health and Box 6068. mere Guest. Hotel Nosethe B . sh Muse Tag 

Germany, Sun., 29th, 10.45. Denison Hse., 295 happiness. E. Strachan. Newquay 2082. oe ABLE expd. shorthand-typist wanted INGSLEY Hotel. } io ¢ British .vius The s 

Vauxhall Bridge Rd., S.W.1. Film, * Kamerad- SHERWOOD Schodl, Epsom  (1925).—A for educ. dept. of Jewish National Fund, From 9s. 6d. per a ae S «i ward fo 
schaft’’ (Engl. subtitles). Gmn. Socialist Yth & co-educ. commun. aiming at  indep., Souths pton Row, W.C.1. RAH “eve cae me is i “om 
ANG IENT Greece. Charlotte Woods. init. and friendliness. Sch., Higher Certs. ; (200K ousekeeper, Warden, small hostel . a Cr y i ce "ie i < va gone by 
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